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Editorial 

; TO HAVE a national committee composed of 
The Spirit of the nissionaries who can meet regularly and 

ne bring to bear upon pressing problems repre- 

sentative thought is a new feature in mission 

work. If there is need for any committee then there is jus- 
tification for what may be incurred in bringing this committee 
together. The assurance of the expenses of the members on 
the China Continuation Committee is a szze gua non to mak- 
ing that committee a practical body which will supersede many 
- past attempts to handle tremendous interests by correspondence. 
With regard to the Budget of the China Continuation Com- 
mittee, while it appears to be a new departure, yet it should be 
remembered that a large part of it is not due to the creation of 
new agencies and new needs, but to the correlation of pressing 
needs for efficient agencies, some of which already existed 
though in an inefficient and incipient state only. The China 
Continuation Committee has in the main gathered up a number 
of tendencies and attempts to do things along national lines that 
heretofore have largely failed because there existed no national 


body that could make them effective. In addition to being on a 


committee that has one essential of efficiency—mobility—the 
members of the China Continuation Committee are characterized 
by a spirit towards their work that will discover solutions to 
problems heretofore deemed insurmountable. The barriers in 
the way of interdenominational co-operation are fully recog- 
nized by all the members of the committee, yet it is also clearly 
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seen that a practical solution to the problem of attacking uni- 
tedly the outstanding tasks of Christianity in China is possible. 
This conviction is not weakened by the fact that the China | 
Continuation Committee does not yet claim to have solved the 
problem ; however, as one member said ‘‘ the China Continua- 
tion Committee is the best practical proof now existing of 
Christian Unity.’? The excellent summary of ‘‘ Mission Co- 
operation in West China’’ is another instance of the same > 
nature. In both cases, to quote Mr. Davidson, ‘‘ missionary 
problems have been viewed from the point of view of the whole 
Christian Church.’?’ Emphasis should be laid upon the fact 
that in the China Continuation Committee the Christian forces — 
in China have united as never before. Love, brotherliness, 
Christian courtesy, missionary statesmanship, conscientions tol- 
eration of differing view-points,—these are the rays of varying 
intensity that together made the light of Christian reason 
which during a few strenuous days was turned upon the tasks 
that are already bevond the strength of any single Christian 
body in China to cope with successfully. While other things 
must not be forgotten, yet the chief asset of the China Con- 
tinuation Committee is the Christian spirit which dominates its 
members and directs its progress. 

THE general trend of thought in the recent meet- 
ing of the China Continuation Committee is given 
in the brief report published in this issue. Each gathering of 
missionaries sees some one or two ideas take the lead ; the China 
Continuation Committee does not differ from other conferences 
in this respect. Two stimulating notes were struck which none 
of those present can forget. There was first a distinct renewal 
of emphasis on evangelistic work. Evangelism was frequently 
referred to as the most important subject under consideration, 
It stood out as the chief problem before the Christian forces in 
China. It became evident that a wave of interest in evange- 
listic effort is stirring the missionary body everywhere. One 
delegate said that it appeared to him as ‘‘ though the consciences 
of missionaries were awakening to fresh interest’? in this vital | 
theme. The report of the Special Committee on Evangelism 
which was presented to the China Continuation Committee was 
truly inspiring and stimulating. Lack of space has prevented 
us printing the report in full, but we have included in the. 
Missionary News Department the ‘‘ Suggested Programme of a 


Main Tdeas. 


‘ 
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Forward Evangelistic Movement,’’ and hope that in some way 
the entire report will be scattered broadcast throughout China. 


The suggested programme presents an opportunity for evangel- . 


istic effort which has never been equalled. A concentrated 
study of the needs of evangelistic work at the summer resorts, 
-as is proposed, should result in yet greater efforts. The 
RECORDER, acting on the suggestion of the China Continuation 
Committee, will publish digests of the findings of these evan- 
gelistic conferences, giving, if necessary, a special number to the 
subject. The interest in evangelistic work culminated in the 
extending of a unanimous call to the Rev. A. L. Warnshuis to 
become National Evangelistic Secretary. The significance of 
this call cannot be overestimated and we hope that the way 
may be made clear for its acceptance. 

Interest centered again in the realization of the possibilities 
along the line of international denominational co-operation. 
This arose out of references to the present interest in Missions 
in Germany, reported in our Missionary News Department, and 
the presence in a session of the China Continuation Committee 
of certain German brethren interested in medical work in 
China. Along the line of co-operation extending beyond 
purely national lines a start has already been made, but it was 


; evident to the committee that in the immediate future a 


forward movement will take place in this respect. It was 
thrilling to catch a vision of Christian forces that had overcome 
all the retarding limitations of national and denominational ties 
utiited in a larger interest—the extension of the Kingdom— 
which must be above such limitations before it can enter into its 
inheritance. In the prominence given to these two ideas the 
China Continuation Committee has uttered a call to the whole 
missionary body to go forward another step in our world-wide 
conquest. 
| 
: THE question of direct representation 
Representation onthe 4 the China Continuation Committee 
China Continuation | | 
naturally came up for discttssion, not 
| only because it is one of the funda- 
mental problems of the China Continuation Committee, but 
also because action looking towards more direct representation 
on the China Continuation Committee has been taken during the 
year by several organizations interested therein. While speeches 
were made pro and con yet there was no long discussion and 
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those present had no difficulty in deciding that the China Con- 
tinuation Committee must go on and do its work without an 
immediate change. It is a question of efficiency over against 
that of full and direct representation and the committee felt 
that the first thing is to get something done before proceeding 
to reconstruct itself. Time alone can determine the wisdom 
of the present basis of membership. While it is a departure 
from a strict democratic procedure, yet it is in keeping with 
certain subtle changes that appear to be going on in the 
development.of organizations and governments; and we do not 
want to hold on to direct representation if a better way than 
the extreme democratic method can be found. Furthermore, 
the China Continuation Committee is a national body, and 
strictly speaking the membership on it should be confined to 
those interests which have national organizations. But deno- 
minational consolidation has not advanced very far. The 
number of national denominational organizations are few and. 
the status of some of these is hard to define. The China 
Continuation Committee is ahead of the situation and must 
help to solve it. Whether, when all the denominations have 
national organizations like the China Council of the Presby- 
terian Church, this matter will have to be adjusted, we do not 
venture to prophesy. It is possible that by that time some 
other better method will be found. In the meantime all im- 
portant interests have those who intimately understand them to 
speak for them in the China Continuation Committee when 
necessary. This new organization is on trial. Time must be 
allowed for the test. 

. 

THAT direct representation on such committees 
Case the China Continuation Committee does not 
necessarily solve the problem is seen in the following quotation 
from a letter from Mr. J. H. Oldham, secretary of the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the Edinburgh Conference. 


Furthermore, this method would fail altogether to make the 
committee really representative of missionary experience and of the 
different departments of missionary work. This difficulty has at 
once been experienced in India. When the sixteen members of the 
National Council were appointed by the eight Provincial Councils, 
it was found that the National Council, even when the nominations 
have been made for the eight places to be filled by co-option, would 
contain only five Indian representatives, that there would be no 
representative of the great Syrian Churches and none of the Indian 
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Christian community in Bengal. Though half the foreign contribu- 
tions to missionary work in India are from America, the new 
Council would have had only four American missionaries. ‘There 
was only one representative of the Continental missionaries, though 
the Lutheran community alone numbers 216,000 Christians. There 
were only three women in the Council and only two medical 
missionaries. Several of the most experienced missionary workers 
whose help was indispensable were not elected. Such results must 
inevitably follow where bodies appoint independently without knowl- 
edge of what the other appointing bodies are doing, and without 
any opportunity of considering the situation as a whole. The 
National Missionary Council in India found it necessary at its first 
meeting to increase the number of members from the original pro- 
posal of twenty-four to forty-two, the Provincial Councils being 
allowed to elect each three members, while eighteen manbers 
apparently are to be co-opted. : 


* 


THE Living Church of April 4th, 1914, contains 
a letter from the Advisory Committee of the 
| Commission on the World Conference on Faith 
and Order, which contains some significant suggestions. We 
are glad to give them special prominence in the following 
quotation :— | 


Truce of 
God.’’ 


This proposal has already received the approval and co- 
operation of a large number of Christian Churches ; approaches are 
being made to others as rapidly as possible ; so that we hope that 
ere long its world-wide representative character will be established 
beyond peradventure. In the work of preparation for its conven- 
ing, we have no authority to desire to enter into a discussion of the 
important questions which the conference itself will meet to consider. 
It is our immediate concern to take whatever measures may be 
advisable to secure the best possible presentation to the Conference 
of the matters to be considered. In so doing, we cannot, however, 
remain indifferent to present conditions which may either promote 
or tend to thwart the purposes and hopes which the approaching 
World Conference should fulfil. 

At the present moment some of the important issues have 
suddenly become matters of renewed controversy. From the mission 
field the long-outstanding problem of Christian unity has been 
brought by the providence of God and set directly in the way before 
all Christian communions. It cannot longer be passed by. The 
- great interests which Christian people of every name have most at 
heart call for its solution. But solution cannot be secured by 
surrender. It must be preceded by conference. Before conference 
there must be truce. The love of Christ for the world constrains 
us to ask you to join with us and with His disciples of every name 
in proclaiming among the Churches throughout Christendom a Truce 
of God. Let the questions that have troubled us be fairly and 
clearly stated. Let scholars, Catholic and Protestant, give freely to 
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the people whatever light from their historical studies they can 
throw over these subjects. More than that it is of essential impor- 
tance for us to seek to understand what in the religious experience of 
others are the things of real value which they would not lose, and 
which should be conserved in the one household of faith. We pray 
also that each Christian communion may avoid, so far as possible, 
any controversial declaration of its own position in relation to others, 
but rather that all things be said and done as if in preparation for 
the coming together of faithful disciples from every nation and 
tongue to implore a fresh out-pouring of God’s Holy Spirit. 


* 


THE desire for union is closely affecting © 
certain phases of mission work in the 
United States. The situation is influenced 
very powerfully by the attitude of the annual meeting of the 
Board of Secretaries. During some twenty years these secre- 
taries have been coming into closer touch and since the Edin- 
burgh Conference there has grown up a decided opposition to 
the suppor} of mission interests or the work of individual mis- © 
sionaries which do not come within the scope of their regular 
work. Within recent years two societies have endeavoured to 
gain the consent of this conference to solicit funds for their work 
but have failed. These were the Paris Mission Society and the 
Sudan United Mission. ‘The reason for this apparent lack of — 
Catholicity is due to the fact of an increase of those missionary 
enterprises which are outside the regular work of the leading 
mission societies. Furthermore, the greatly increasing work 
of all the Home Societies makes larger demands for money. A 
factor in the situation, which acts as an irritant, is that some 
of the enterprises appealing for funds are not wholly wise. It 
appears as though the growth of interdenominational enter- 
prises has caused among other things a tendency to emphasize 
and conserve denominational interest. It does not necessarily 
mean- opposition to union effort, but it does show that the 
multitude of interests appealing to the home constituency has — 
multiplied to the point where it is embarrassing. Of the in- 
terdenominational societies a few stand out as having an entrée 
to the home constituency which others do not enjoy or at least 
have in a much less degree. These are the China Inland 
Mission, the American Bible Society, and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Missionaries might help to relieve this 
situation by endeavouring to concentrate their appeals to the 
home constituency. | 


Union in the United 
States. 
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No country on the earth yet merits 
fully the title ‘‘ Christian.’? Realiza- 
tion of this, in what are spoken of as 
‘6 non-Christian ’’ lands, is a fact now to be reckoned with. In 
some quarters Christian work at home is confronted with the 
problem of decreasing numbers. Side by side with missionary 
effort goes intense evangelistic work at home. The increasing 
number of Christians in non-Christian lands is bringing about 
a similarity between the work to be done there and the work 
being done at home. The problem of the evangelization of 
_ the world is approaching a new phase. So called non-Christian 
lands are spiritually much darker than the lands from which 
the missionaries come, yet the missionaries leave behind them 
a problem of evangelization that is still only partially solved. 
Tremendous evils confront the missionaries and the home sup- 
porters of missions, and some of the tasks in mission lands and 
at the home base differ only.in degree. Since the whole world 
is now linked up so closely through easy methods of com- 
munication the conditions of one part are more or less known 
to all. It is possible for people in mission lands to have an idea 
of conditions at the home base which corresponds to the hazy 
ideas about mission work of a good many home Christians. 
Evangelistic effort to be effective must be more widespread and 
comprehensive. The hour of an evangelistic campaign of a 
magnitude never before seen is about to strike. There is 
emerging into the consciences of Christians everywhere a new 
_ appeal—the vision of a world task big enough for all to work 
at together. It is at this point also that the problem of 
Christian unity will first be solved. Christian unity is not 
only necessary, because of the relation of Christians to the one 
Master, but is also necessary in order that the task of the 
evangelization and the uplift of the world may be attacked as 
never before. We have had a world missionary conference. 
We are talking of a world conference on faith and order. The 
next thing is a world conference for a world-wide evangelistic 
campaign. It is in this direction that we are tending; not to 
settle the riddles the theologians of all ages have left us, but 
to meet the world’s need of the heart-touch of the One Saviour. 
We desire first to see this valley of dry bones peopled with 
living souls. How they can express their lives can wisely be 
left unsettled for the time — 


World Bvrangelization 
and Cbristian Unity. 
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Contributed Articles 


Impressions of the Second Meeting of the 
China Continuation Committee 


Tl China Continuation Committee, judiciously abbre- 


viated to the ‘C. C. C.’ dates from the National 
Conference held in Shanghai in March 1913, and the 
appointment of this committee was rightly regarded as 
the most out-standing and important action there taken. | 

As that National Conference, and the various Sectional 
Conferences which preceded it, recede into the past and are 
more or less lost sight of, it is not unnatural that there should 
’ be uncertainty in some minds and misapprehension in others, © 
as to what the C. C. C. is, and hopes to accomplish. 

It goes without saying that it is not a body which assumes 
to exercise authority, for it has none, and could not use 
it if it had it. It is not a delegated body chosen by 
missions, for in that case it must comprise at least several 
hundred members, who if chosen would probably never actually 
assemble. It is not composed of members of different branches 
of the Christian Church selected according to any numerical 
ratio, either of the missionary bodies or of Chinese Christians, 
nor is it drawn proportionally from the different parts of China. 

In no one of these respects is the C. C. C. ‘‘representa- 
tive,’? and yet in a larger and a more important sense it zs 
in each and in all of these ways representative. This is not, 
however, to affirm that the present membership is the best 
possible, which is quite likely not the case ; but it is the best 
which, under its limitations, the National Conference of 1913 
was able to select. No one has yet been able to. suggest any 
better method of securing a compact and a workable body which ~ 
can serve as a medium of communication between all the 
(Protestant) missions in China at any time and in regard to . 
any subject. During the past year the foreign secretary, Mr. 
Lobenstine, was for a considerable number of months absent on 
furlough (at no expense to the Committee) and the Chinese 
secretary, Mr. Ch‘eng Ching-yi, was obliged to go in quest of 
heaith after his arduous exertions in 1913. Had these secre- 
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taries been able, as planned, to visit different parts of China 
and explain the rationale and means of working of the C. C. C., 
the results would have been immediate. 

This is hoped for during the coming year. 

Even as it is, the C. C. C. has shown that it has a wide 
field and an unsuspected range of activities. It has already 
become a valued clearing-house between missions and between 
mauy different lines of missionary work. 

Forty-five busy men and women, many of them Chinese, 
came together from widely distant parts of China, from Man- 
churia and from Canton, from Peking and from Chengtu, and > 
spent a week of hard and exacting toil, endeavoring to face 
the combined problems of present-day mission work in China 
with courage and with constructive co-operation. There was 
developed in regard to ends to be attained no difference of opinion 
worth naming, and on the other hand there was substantial 
unanimity as to the means to be used. The Advisory Council 
of the Educational Society of China—which met a day in ad- 
vance of the C. C. C.—the Sunday School Union, the various 
literary agencies of missions, the Evangelistic Association, are 
all looking to and increasingly coming to depend upon the 
C.C. C. for effective harmonization of their activities. The 
numerous permanent committees appointed heretofore by the 
General Conferences, have for the most part soon found them- 
selves unable to accomplish what they were intended to do, 
because they could never actually assemble. Alone among 
such organizations the C. C. C. is from the first placed upon 
a promising footing of permanence, because the expenses of 
ats members are guaranteed. ‘This it is safe to say has never 
before been done. While it is difficult to achieve it can be 
done, and it will be done, and ere long the wonder will be that 
it was not done much sooner. The call, in response to the 
unexampled openings all over China, for a National Evan. 
gelistic Secretary, profoundly stirred the committee as we 
believe it will stir China. In this age of struggle for efficiency, 
missions too must be made efficient. The demand for a 
specially qualified man to assist in this segs marks a long 
forward step. 

The secretaries of the C. C.C. as well as its Executive 
Committee, are men of faith and men of action. This obvious 
fact, the deep sense of divine leadership in all this movement, 
- the unprecedented opportunity facing us, should be to every 
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reader of these lines a call to thanksgiving, and to prayer that 
in an ever increasing degree we may all be one—and that thus 
‘we may do better work and more of it. 


The Second Meeting of the China Continuation 
Committee 
E. C. LOBENSTINE. 


HE second meeting of the China Continuation Committee | 
was held in Shanghai in the Union Church Hall, May 
fT] 8th-12th. The first meeting, held at the close of the 

National Conference in March 1913, was merely for the 
purpose of organization. This was, therefore, the first meeting 
at which the committee asa whole came together to face the 
duties assigned to them by the conference, to which the Con- 
tinuation Committee owes its existence. 

Bishop Roots, the chairman of the Continuation Committee, 
reported that four meetings of the Executive had been held 
during the year. The Executive Committee consists of fifteen 
members, of whom three are resident in Chihli, one in Shan- 
tung, one in Shansi, one in Hupeh, two in Kwangtung and the 
remainder in Kiangsu. | 

Seven special committees were appointed last year. These 
have carried on their work largely through correspondence, 
owing to the fact that their members were too widely scattered 
to get together for meetings. All were, however, able to hold 
a meeting on the day preceding the annual meeting of the 
Continuation Committee, but even then it was not possible to 
bring together all of the members of these committees. The 
reports brought in show that real progress has been made, and 
that experience has been gained that will make the work of 
these committees more efficient in the future. ; 

The membership of the Continuation Committee was 
limited by its constitution to sixty. At least one-third of 
these must be Chinese. As originally constituted the com- 
mittee was composed of fifty-one members. The number has 
been increased during the year to fifty-eight. Of these twenty 
were Chinese, eighteen were from Great Britain and Canada, 
seventeen from the United States, and three from the Continent. 
The members are from twenty-four different missionary societies 
aud represent fourteen provinces. At this meeting, by a 
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- unanimous vote, the constitution was amended so as to allow 
for a total membership of sixty-five instead of sixty. The term 
of office of one-third of the members expired at this meeting, 
and they were either re-elected or new members were elected in 
their places. 
The attendance at the annual meeting was excellent. 
Forty-five members were present and the excuses sent by the 
others showed that their failure to attend was not due to lack of 
- interest, but to circumstances they could not control. Two 
members came all the way from Chengtu to attend the meeting. 
Both of these are men who have for years been on the West 
China Advisory Board, and their presence at the meeting will 
do much to link Christian work in the great Western Provinces 
more closely to that of Central and Eastern China. The 
absence, owing to illness, of the Chinese secretary, Pastor 
Ch’eng Ching-yi, was greatly felt, and the work of the com- 
mittee must be seriously handicapped until his return, which 
will, it is hoped, be in the early fall 
_ The spirit of harmony and the desire for closer co-operation 
between the various Christian forces at work in China were 
even more marked at this meeting than at the conferences of 
last year. This was manifest in all of the discussions, but was 
emphasized in a special way at one of the sessions at which 
were present by invitation a deputation from the Basel Mission- 
ary Society, now on a tour of inspection of their mission work 
in China, and two representatives of the Medical Missionary 
Institute in Tiibingen. These latter gentlemen are visiting 
China in order to determine whether to open an independent 
German Medical School in Kwangtung Province, or to combine 
with one of the already existing schools. The following 
resolution passed at the meeting voices the feeling of those who 
were present: “The China Continuation Committee views 
with great satisfaction the growing number of union movements 
in educational and other work which include missions of 
two or more nationalities. Experience abundantly proves the 
broadening and enrichment which comes from such union. 
International co-operation in missionary effort is of peculiar 
importance in China at the present time. The rivalry for 
political and commercial advantage on the part of foreign 
powers, some of which are those from which missionaries have 
come, was never more keen. The recent success which has 
attended missionary efforts renders it liable to the misinuterpreta- 
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tion of being an agency for the promotion of national or 
commercial aims. The union of the missionaries of different 
nationalities working together with one mind in one enterprise 
for the glory of one Lord is irrefutable proof of the simple and 
unselfish motive of missionary work.’’ 

It will be remembered that the National Conference of 
last year put itself on record as believing that ‘‘the time is 
ripe for a great forward movement in the evangelization of 
special classes in cities.’ The conference appealed ‘‘to the 

Churches in’ China to plan together for a co-ordinated Evan- 
gelistic Campaign in the immediate future, beginning with the _ 
larger cities’’ and requested ‘‘the China Continuation Committee » 
to take such action as may be necessary for the prosecution of 
such a campaign.’’ In accordance with this request the China 
Continuation Committee appointed last summer a small com- 
mittee to get into touch with the Evangelistic Association and 
with the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, both of which were known to be making plans for special 
meetings of this kind. The report of the committee was 
presented by the acting-chairman, Dr. Wm. E. Taylor. The 
committee recommended that the Continuation Committee 
should definitely accept the responsibility, laid upon them by 
the National Conference, and should appoint a Committee on a 
Forward Evangelistic Movement, to take such steps as may be 
necessary for the prosecution of this work, and that they should 
secure as soon as possible a National Evangelistic Secretary. 
The Continuation Committee recognized the great impor- 
tance of these recommendations. It was evident to all that 
the present openings for evangelistic work are greater than 
they have ever been, and that the Churches are not as yet 
uniting in making plans in any ways commensurate with the — 
opportunity. The committee felt this call to go forward as 
indeed a call of God, and decided accordingly to appoint 
the proposed committee and to call a National Evangelistic 
Secretary to give his entire time to this work. Before adjourn- 
ment the committee extended a call to the Rev. A. L. Warns- 
huis of Amoy to accept the position of National Evangelistic 
Secretary, and a special deputation has gone to Amoy to 
explain the nature of the call to Mr. Warnshuis’ Mission. _ 

The Special Committee on Survey and Statistics (chair- 
man, Rev. E. C. Lobenstine) reported that some progress has 
been made in connection with the survey of religious conditions 
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in several of the larger cities,-and also in a survey of those 
sections in China which are largely unoccupied, but that they 
were not as yet prepared to make a full report. Much valuable 
work has also been done in connection with educational surveys 
by Dr. F. D. Gamewell, the Secretary of the Educational 
Association of China. The Committee recommended that 
these surveys be continued, and that several other lines of 
investigation be carried on at the same time. The Committee 
further urged ‘‘the adoption as it stands of the statistical 
‘schedule prepared by the Edinburgh Continuation Committee 
for world-wide use, rather than delay in any way the issue of a 
uniform or standard scheme found suitable as a general basis, 
and to exhort all missions working in China to recommend its 
adoption, both at home and on the field, with the understand- 
ing that in all cases, where amplification or further detail is 
required in any locality or department, these can be secured 
locally or departmentally.’’ 

It will readily be seen what an immense help it will be to 
those who wish to profit by the lessons which can be learned 
from a careful comparison of the work of different societies, and 
of the same society in successive years, if such uniform returns 
can be secured. It became evident, however, to the committee 
that there is need of having someone specially trained and free 
to give his entire time to the work of collecting and comparing 
the statistical returns of all of the societies and churches. It 
was accordingly voted ‘that in the judgement of this com- 
mittee there is an imperative need for a trained ‘Statistician, and 
that the Executive Committee include provision for the same 
in the annual budget.”’ 

The Committee on the Training and Efficiency of Mis- 
sionaries (chairman, D. E. Hoste, Esq.) recommended that a 
special commission consisting of Messrs. Pettus, Baller, and 
Rawlinson be appointed to visit the language schools thus far 
opened in China, ‘‘to study the aims and methods of each 
institution and to draw up a report of their investigations to be 
submitted with recommendations to this Special Committee.’? 
The committee also called attention to the fact that there is 
danger at the present time lest young missionaries fail to 
acquire that personal touch with and knowledge of the Chinese 
people, which is one of the most essential parts of a mission- 
ary’s equipment, and advocated ‘‘that arrangements should be 
-imade for young missionaries, during the year or two sub- 
sequent to their leaving the language school, making journeys 
into the country and residing for a few weeks at a time at out- 
stations in their districts, in company with a Chinese preacher 
or teacher.’’ 

The Committee on Theological Education (chairman, Rev. 
J. C. Gibson, D. D:} confined their attention in their report to 
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the question of the Theological Colleges or Seminaries as 
contrasted with Training Schools for Catechists or Lay Evangel- 
ists. ‘The committee had a well attended meeting at which 
were present representatives from Anglican, Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Lutheran, and Union Seminaries, at Nanking. 
The committee outlined the subjects that, in their judgment, 
should be included in the curriculum of the theological 
colleges. In addition to those topics which have probably 
appeared on the catalogues of most of the schools of this 
class there are added such subjects as Sociology, Religious 
Pedagogy, Sunday School Methods, and New Testament Greek. 
The committee also reported that they consider it advisable 
‘*that where theological students have previously studied any 
European language, this language be employed in the theolog- 
ical college, so as to conserve and make more useful the 
knowledge which the students have already acquired.’’ The 
Rev. E. W. Burt was asked to prepare a list of Chinese 
theological books which have been found useful in the different 
departments. 

The Continuation Committee at this meeting decided to 
undertake the responsibility for preparing and publishing a 
China Church Year Book in Chinese, and it is hoped that the 
first copy can appear in the fall of this year. The Committee 
on Uniform Terms, a Hymn Book, and a Book of Prayers has 
been greatly hampered by the absence of its chairman, Pastor _ 
Cheng Ching-yi, Mr. Zia Hong-lai has acted as chairman 
during the past few months, and the committee has been 
carrying on work by correspondence. They reported progress, 
and it was voted that the committee be continued. | 
The chairman of the Committee on Christian Literature, 
Rev. D. MacGillivray, D.D., called attention to the great need 
for closer co-operation between the different Tract, Literature, 
aud Publication Societies working in China, and the Executive 
Committee was requested to call a round table conference of 
representatives of these societies at an early date to consider 
what can be done to improve the situation. 

The Continuation Committee has no special committee on 
educational or on medical work, but seeks to assist as far as it 
can both the Educational Association of China and the Medical 
Missionary Association. Dr. F. D. Gamewell, the secretary 
of the Educational Association of China, presented a report 
from the Advisory Board of that association. This report 
calls attention to the special need at the present time of 
developing the system of mission elementary schools, and 
asks the support of the Continuation Committee in the Ele- 
mentary School Campaign, which the Educational Associa- 
tion is proposing to undertake. The committee accordingly 
passed the following recommendation: ‘‘The committee 
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‘would call the attention of the Mission Boards and the Missions 
in the field to the report of the Advisory Council of the 
Educational Association of China, and would strongly em- 
phasize the importance of the proposed campaign for the 
improvement of Christian elementary education in China, and 
the necessity at the present stage of educational progress for 
the more thorough and efficient equipment of these elementary 
schools, To this end we would urge a careful investigation by 
- each mission into the present condition of its elementary schools 
and that it take such steps as it may find practicable to bring 
these schools up to as high a standard of efficiency as possible.”’ 

The question of the relationship of the China Continuation 
Committee to other organizations such as the Edinburgh Con- 
tinuation Committee, the Missions and Churches, the Federa- 
tion Councils, the China Sunday School Union, the Evangel- 
istic Association, etc., occupied the greater part of one session. 
‘Two missions and one of the federation councils had sent 
communications to the committee asking that the constitution 
be so changed as to allow the missions and councils to elect 
representatives on the Continuation Committee. The desir- 
ability of linking the committee more closely to the missions, 
the churches, and these other organizations was at once 
recognized. But, after a careful facing of existing con- 
ditions, the committee passed the following minute: The 
committee is ‘‘of the opinion that it would be highly 
inexpedient to introduce such a radical change in its con- 
stitution at this early stage of its existence. It would 
express its sincere hope that the work of the committee as 
at present constituted will show that it is well able to help 


all the provincial and other federated organizations and 


the still unfederated work throughout the land. It is the 
fixed resolve of the committee to endeavour in every way 
possible to continue to pay due attention to the representative 
character in the composition of the committee required by the 
Constitution. (See Article III.) The committee would assure 
all representative bodies of its desire to preserve and foster in 
every possible way the most cordial relation with them.’’ It 
was further resolved: ‘‘That we urge federation or other 
provincial councils or committees to co-operate in every possible 
way with this committee, and that where provincial bodies 
do not exist we record our earnest desire that it may soon be 
possible to form them. Further, we would point out that 
where members of the Continuation Committee are members 
also of their provincial councils they will form a link between 
the provincial and the national organizations. Where a prov- 


ince is not represented on the Continuation Committee, we 


should do all possible, through the Survey and the Executive 
Committee to get into touch with the provincial organization.”’ 
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Mission Co-operation in West China 


R. J. DAVIDSON. 


Yunnan, and Kweichow. Only one society conducts 
missionary work in the province of Kweichow, and 
two in Yunnan, and while both provinces have been 
associated with union movements from the beginning, Sze- 
chwan has taken the most prominent part owing to the larger 
number of missionary bodies represented there. 

The West of China, owing to its geographical position, is 
largely cut off from the other provinces of China. Its chief 
and almost only means of communication with the outside 
world is the Upper Yangtsze, with its rapids dangerous to 
navigation at all times of the year, and—until quite recently, 
when a steamer has plied between Ichang and Chungking 
during the summer months—unnavigable during three or four 
months of the year. Shut away by its great mountain ranges 
from the rest pf China is one of its richest and most populous 
provinces, an area as large as France and with as many people 
as Germany. Here for the last three decades missionaries have 
had largely to solve their own problems, and work out their 
own methods, with little assistance from the fellowship and 
counsel of those engaged in the same work nearer the coast. 
The West has not been out of sympathy with the East of 
China, but conferences and committees held for the discussion 
of missionary problems in Shanghai and Hankow were out of 
reach of the workers in Szechwan and the West; it has, 
therefore, to a large extent been a self-contained unit. The 
solutions it has found for its problems are in some ways diverse 
from those adopted in the East ; the nomenclature is different, 
_ but the organizations are inspired by the same spirit. 


B) v= China is meant the three provinces of Szechwan, 


The missionary organizations represented in the three 
provinces are as follows :— 


American Baptist Missionary Union .. Sze. 
China Inland Mission » Wun. Kwei. 
Canadian Methodist Mission 


Church Missionary Society 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Association 
London Missionary Society (some years) _,, 
Methodist Episcopal Mission 
United Methodist Mission . 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
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British and Foreign Bible Society. 

American Bible Society. 

National Bible Society (Scotland). 

Men’s Christian Association. 

In‘ the following pages is given a brief outline of the 
history of the experience of these societies in one aspect of 
missionary labour in West China,—that of co-operation and — 
union,-—and it is hoped the experience gained may be of profit 
to those engaged in the same service in other parts of China. 


CO-OPERATION IN EVANGELISTIC AND CHURCH WORK. 


In the summer of 1886 a serious anti-foreign disturbance 
took place in the city of Chungking, the most important com- 
mercial centre in the province of Szechwan, resulting in the — 
destruction of all mission property and the vacating of the city 
by all protestant missionaries. Christian work was being 
carried on by only two missions, and the agents of two Bible. 
societies. Besides the city of Chungking, the capital, Chengtu, 
was the only other city in the province occupied by protestant 
missions, and that by one mission alone. 

It was not until 1888 that. two other cities, Paoning and 
Wanhsien, were opened for missionary work. For several 
years great difficulty was met in obtaining a footing in the 
cities of Szechwan, largely owing to official opposition, though 
the people themselves were friendly and hospitable. 

By 1889 seven missionary societies and three Bible societies 
were represented in the province of Szechwan, and many prob- 
lems relating to the furthering of missionary effort arose, which 
affected most of these bodies, and made necessary mutual con- 
sultation as to methods of procedure. ‘The opposition to 
foreigners residing in the province had somewhat subsided, 
and it had become necessary to come to some agreement as 
to the sphere in which each of the missions should conduct its 
work. It was therefore decided to call a conference of 
missionaries for the discussion of matters of common interest 
and the promotion of spiritual uplift. 

The most important topic of the conference was introduced 
in a paper by Rev. J. H. Horsburgh of the C. M. S. on ‘‘ Divi- 
sion of the Field.’’ This paper and the discussion on it 
resulted in the appointment of a committee to devise means 
whereby mutual arrangements could be arrived at regarding, 
not so much a division of the field, as co-operation in occupy- 
ing the field to the best advantage. The committee brought 
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in a proposal for the formation of a West China Missions 
Advisory Board : this proposal was adopted by the whole body 
of 70 or 80 missionaries present. It was a day of small things, 
but the effect of the action then taken has had a far-reaching 
influence upon the development of missionary work in the 
province and the mutual relationship existing between the 
various missions. | 

The missionary body was anxious to present as far as 
possible a united front to the surrounding Chinese world, and 
later other suggestions tending in this direction were adopted. 
Some of them were as follows: | 

1. The use of the same name Fu Vung Tang (ma io ie) 

for all our missionary centres. 
2. The adoption of a Union Hymn Book. 
3. The use of one form of the Lord’s Prayer. 


4. The establishment of the West China Missionary News, 
to be under the management and direction of the 


Advisory Board. 
5. The formation of the West China Tract Society. 

Each mission in the three provinces was asked to approve 
of the formation of the Advisory Board by the appointment of 
one of its senior members as its representative on the Board. 

It has to be remembered that this Advisory Board was 
formed several years prior to the Shanghai Conference of 1907, 
and before Provincial Councils and Federations, such as are 
now in operation in other provinces, were thought of; hence 
the-lines which union and co-operation have taken in West 
‘China have been considerably different from those now existing 
in other parts of China. 
| Since that time regular Annual Meetings of the Advisory 
Board have been held and considerable progress made towards 
co-operation. 

One of the first matters decided upon was the production 
of a map of Szechwan, and the marking out of the districts 
in which each mission was prepared to undertake work. Large 
citiessuch as Chengtu, Chungking, Suifu, and Kaiting were to 
be considered common territory for more than one mission. 
Missions wishing to occupy these centres or desiring adjust- 
ment in the sphere of work agreed upon were to inform the 
Advisory Board. 

Up to the present the advice of the Board regarding loca- 
tions has been almost without exception accepted and acted 


upon. 
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In 1908 another Conference was held at Chengtu, at which 
I50 missionaries were present. Again the most important 
topics were co-operation and church union. It became evi- 
dent that, in our division of the field and the establishment of 
the Advisory Board, we had not accomplished all that was to 
be done in the direction of union. This Conference, after long 
discussion, adopted as its ideal ‘‘ One Protestant Christian 
Church for West China.’’ A Church Union Committee was 
appointed to devise means to further this ideal. This committee 
was composed of two representatives of each of the missions at 
work in the three western provinces. This committee during the 
first few years held several meetings, and sub-committees were 
appointed to draw up a basis of union. Considerable progress 
was made in this direction in the preparation of a common basis 
of church membership, certain proposals relating to a union 
church organization, and agreements for inter-change of members. 

At the last meeting of this. committee in 1913 it was 
found that at present obstacles exist in the relation of some of 
the existing churches to their Home organizations. Similar 
obstacles have arisen through the linking up of churches of 


kindred orders in other parts of China, which renders further 


progress towards organic church union in the West very 
difficult. Steps are still being taken to keep the subject — 
before the mission. 

Until last year no Chinese representatives had been ap- 
pointed on the Advisory Board or Church Union Committee, 
or any of their sub-committees. This is accounted for largely 
by the fact that the church in West China is young and there 
are few experienced Christians. It was felt, also, that the 
real difficulties in the way of union lay not with the Chinese 
but with the western churches and their representatives, and 
that these difficulties had got to be faced at first apart from the 
Chinese Christians. | 

Last year it was recognized that, with the increasing growth 
of the Chinese Church, and its desire to have a share in its 
control, the time had come to have them present at our discus- 
sions and have a voice in the decisions. It was thought, how- 
ever, that neither Advisory Board or Church Union Committee 
was the right organization in which to meet with our Chinese 
brethren. The former is primarily an Advisory Board of Mis- 
sions. It was therefore decided by the Advisory Board to 
suggest to the churches the formation of another body which 
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it is proposed to call the Advisory Council of the Christian 
Church in West China, the work of which will largely cor- 
respond with the Federation Councils of other provinces. 

AD meeting of four representatives of each of the 
churches in Szechwan met in Chengtu last autumn to draw 
up a draft constitution for the proposed council. This has 
been submitted to the annual meetings of the churches for 
their consideration and approval. The action taken at these 
meetings is not yet known, but it is proposed to holda meeting 
of the council in June this year. Each church has the privilege 
of appointing four representatives, Chinese and foreigners, in 
whatever proportion the church itself decides. 

The aim of this Council will be to further union and co- 
operation in all departments of missionary and church work 
and as occasion arises advise as to the development of the 
whole Christian Church in West China. Unofficial con- 
ferences have taken place between members of four churches 
as to the possibility of closer union between their representative 
churches and a scheme of union prepared which is still under 
consideration. 

In a few of the cities of Szechwan some members of the 
Chinese churches have on their own account established a 
local ‘‘ Self-governing Church’’ the membership of which is 
composed of members in good standing in any of the ex- 
isting churches. ‘The purpose of this organization is to aid 
the mother churches by propagation of the Gospel, to stimulate 
church members to more active service and correct conduct 
in their own churches, and toward outsiders to be more worthy 
of the Christian name. In some places they have added church 
union to these aims. Good relations exist between most of 
the churches and this organization, and certain local union 
efforts are arranged by it. A few foreigners have been elected 
advisors to this body, but generally speaking foreign mission- 
aries are not members. The thought in the minds of the 
Chinese establishing this association is to obtain greater freedom 
_of expression and more opportunity for the direction of Chris- 
tian effort than they feel is given them in the churches to 
which they belong. It has resulted in furthering union among 
members of different churches. At present it is impossible 
for this body to represent the churches in the West as it has 
only been organized in a few cities and where it has been estab- 
lished there is little connection between one city and another. 
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CO-OPERATION IN EDUCATION. 
About ten years ago missionaries in West China began to 


feel the need for higher educational work and a meeting of 


representative missionaries was held in Chengtu to consider 
what steps could be taken to further this end. One mission 
was ready to build a college for its own constituency, two 
others had already some advanced work in two cities, but only 
permanent buildings in one. It was therefore suggested that 
these missions should unite in the establishment of a West 
China Christian University. Draft proposals regarding methods 
of procedure were submitted to the Advisory Board, to the 


Annual Meetings of the several missions and their Boards in 


the Home Land. | 

Some of the missions in the field felt that united action 
was more urgently required for primary aud secondary schools 
than for higher educational institutions. This thought pre- 
vailed and was supported by all the missions in the province. 
An Educational Conference was held and the West China Educa- 
tional Union was established composed of all missions sending 
representatives to the annual meeting. This organization 
carries on its work through two bodies, a Committee in Primary 
and Secondary Education, and the West China Union Univer- 
sity Senate, which, when acting conjointly on matters affecting 
both departments, functions as a Board of Education. 

The Committee on Primary and Secondary Education set 
to work upon elementary education and prepared a course of 
study for all primary and secondary schools, which has been 
generally adopted in mission schools throughout the province. 
Schools were registered according to the grading adopted by 
the Chinese Government. Yearly examinations have been 
arranged so that scholars in completing the course in one grade 
of school obtain Union Certificates. Missionaries and others 
engaged in educational work throughout the provinces prepare 
the examination papers, submit them to the Executive of the 
Committee in Primary and Secondary Education, and even- 
tually examine the answers sent in by the schools. By this 
means a great step in advance has been taken in raising the 
standard of Christian education in the province, and creating 
a wider mutual interest in the educational development of each 
of the missions. | 

It soon became evident, however, that with so much work 
to be done a permanent secretary was necessary, and some 
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kind of general inspection of schools advisable if the scheme 
was to be of lasting value. The difficulty was to find the man 
and the union organization that would be responsible for his 
maintenance and direct his work. The Committee on Primary 
Education was not such an executive body. This was ultimate- 
ly found in the Board of Governors of the University. The 
Rev. E. W. Wallace, of the C. M. M., was appointed in 1912 
by the Board of Governors as Education Secretary in West 
China. He is a member of the University Senate as well as 
Secretary and Registrar of the Educational Union. It is 
auticipated that this appointment will greatly tend to the 
efficiency of educational work in Szechwan. We are already 
seeing great advantages due to this far-seeing action of the 
Board of Governors. 

In the meantime the committee for the establishment of 
the university formed itself into a Temporary Board of Man- 
agement. The first proposals sent home to the mission Boards 
were not acceptable and matters were delayed for a time. 
Later other plans were formulated and submitted, and four 
missions, the American Baptist Missionary Union, Canadian 
Methodist Mission, Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, and 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, decided to euter into a union for 
the establishment of a Christian university in Chengtu. A 
Board of Governors composed of representatives of the mission 
Boards, and certain co-opted members, was organized as the 
controlling body. A senate composed of certain members of 
the Faculty and two representatives from each of the parti- 
 cipating missions was established and is now organizing and 

developing the institution. 

Over one hundred English acres of ground, just outside 
the south gate of the city of Chengtu, have been obtained for 
a site. Several residences for members of the Faculty have 
been erected, and architects and builders are now occupied 
with plans for the erection of permanent buildings. Each 
mission participating provides a college and dormitory building 
for its students, and at least one member of the staff. The 
Administration Building, Normal College, Medical College, 
Assembly Hall, and Chapel and such like buildings are being 
provided by the Board of Governors acting for the missions, 
Each mission college is responsible for the discipline of its 
own students out of college hours. The teaching of all courses 
of study is provided for by the senate. ‘Theology is excluded 
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from the university curriculum, but at present a separate 
theological school is in operation, in which all the participating 
missions take a part, by teaching and supplying students. 

The work on the university site was begun by the amal- 
gamation of the middle schools of the uniting missions, which 
had been running separately in the city of Chengtu. This 
union in secondary school work has now been in operation, 
in temporary buildings, since 1909. There are at present 160 
students in the union middle school and 26 in the university. 
This year the experiment is being tried of appointing a Chinese 
superintendent of the middle school, who is a graduate of 
Boone College. Up to the present the results of this step have 
been very satisfactory to the foreign and Chinese staff as well 
as to the students. 


OTHER UNION EFFORTS. 


Lhe West China Tract Soctety.—This society was an out- 
come of the first conference, and it has been endeavouring 
to supply the need of the three western provinces for Christian 
literature. The isolated position of the West, and the great 
difficuties of communication and transport in the upper Yang- 
tse have led the missions to in some measure try to provide for 
local needs. One mission has established a printing press in 
Chengtu which does invaluable services for tract and Bible 
societies, and for the missionary bodies generally. While the 
possession of one mission, it is the servant of all. The Tract 
Society, while controlled by a committee elected by its subscrib- 
ers, reports its work to the Advisory Board and seeks its 
council and help. A permanent Tract Society secretary has 
been set apart by one of the missions and the society looks to 
the missious interested to provide for his support. 

. The Young Men’s Christian Association.—The Y. M.C. A. 
as conducted in Chengtu is more a union movement than 
possibly in other centres. At the present moment, at least 
three missions have set apart men definitely to give all or part 
of their time to the Y. M. C. A. This is in addition to the 
general secretaries appointed by the International Committee. 

One of the aims in establishing the Y. M. C. A. work in 
Chengtu was to bring the missionary boilies and churches into 
close connection with the Association. ‘The Executive of the 
Association is composed of Chinese members of the various 
churches in Chengtu. 
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The Y. M. C. A. has the cordial support and sympathy of 
all missions whether they have definitely set apart men for the 
work of the Association or not. Its branches form centres for 
all kinds of inter-mission gatherings and services, and help to 
bring missions and churches into touch with classes they 
would otherwise find it difficult to reach. | 

Language School.—In connection with the university a 
language school for new missionaries has been established 
and a member of the university Faculty set apart to control 
and develop it. Other members of the Faculty and experienced 
missionaries of different societies have consented to give lectures. 
Thus missionaries on their first arrival in the country are 
impressed with the thought of co-operation in the furtherance 
of one great cause. 

School for Misstonaries’ Children.—T his school has been 
established by the Canadian Methodist Mission for their own 
missionaries, but it is opened to and used by the children of 
other societies. It is a great boon to parents. | 

The Health of the Misstonary.—The Canadian Methodist 
Mission has manifested its enterprising spirit in many direc- 
tions, but few that are more appreciated by the whole mission- 
ary community in West China than its providing two dental 
surgeous, whose services are at the disposal of missionaries as 
well as Chinese. ‘This may seem an element of mutual help 
that is hardly worth referring to here, but it will express the 
spirit animating the missionary body in West China, the spirit 
of co-operation, and the recognition‘that all service which tends 
to make the worker more efficient is real missionary work. 
The men and women who care for the missionaries’ children 
and who help to keep them in health feel themselves no less 
missionaries than those who daily preach the Gospel in the 


street chapel. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS. 


Missionaries in the West recognize that there are other 
departments of Christian effort which urgently call for attention. 
and which it is impossible for one society to deal with alone. 

The soczal aspect of Christian service, apart from medical 
work, has received little attention from missions or churches, 
but to-day there is a loud call for a definite expression of 
Christian life in the alleviation of social conditions. Members 
of some of the churches in Chengtu have united in the establish- 
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ment of an orphanage and obtained a grant of a site from the 
Government. A similar proposition is now before the churches 
in Chungking. At the last meeting of the Advisory Board 
the proposal to establish a school] for the blind was cordially 
endorsed and the Missions and churches were asked to give it 
their support. 

The need for a Christian newspaper for Szechwan, either 
weekly or daily, was also considered by the Advisory Board and 
a committee appointed to institute enquiries and take what 
steps were necessary for the establishment of such a paper. 

But the difficulty of finding funds and a controlling organ- 
ization for these institutions is not easily overcome. The 
mission Boards are hard pressed to meet the ordinary claims 
upon their resources, and the Church in China is poor and 
unable to maintain any important social undertaking. Many 
believe that were the social need known in certain sections of 
the Christian community in the home countries, funds would 
be forthcoming, but at present there is no organization to tap 
these resources, nor is there any organization on the field which 
would act as a common centre for executive work. For our 
University we have had to create a Board of Governors in the 
Home lands, and a Senate in this, bodies with executive powers 
forming a common meeting ground for organized united effort. 

The formation of an Inter-mission Social Service Board 
is now being considered by several missionaries of different 
societies with the view to furthering united Christian service 
along the lines indicated above. 

Again it is recognized that where several missions work 
together in one large city, each develops its own work along 
its own lines with very little if any consultation with sister 
missions, hence considerable waste of funds and effort takes 
place in medical and other departments of missionary work. 
Further, the experience gained by one mission in the progress 
of its work is not easily at the service of another. 

The missions in a large city present to the outside world 
a number of individual units, and there are few occasions or 
conditions upon which the Christian community can present 
one united front in helpful service or common worship. The 
time has come when something should be done to enable the 
Christian church to thus bring itself before the world. 

The Y. M. C. A. has again and again in Chengtu been 
the rallying ground for the members of the various churches, 
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‘but something more requires to be done. There is a call for 
some larger general assembly hall, or union institutional church 
where the Christians of all denominations may manifest their 
common purpose to the world. It is the desire for something 
in this direction that has called into existence the ‘‘ Self- 
governing Society’? in Chungking. The Church is still too 
inexperienced in the West of China to run such an enterprise 
alone, and calls for the missionaries to take the lead and carry 
the church membership with them. 

It has been proposed that a committee of representatives 
of the churches in each such large centre, should be formed 
for the correlation of the Christian work there, and its develop- 
ment should be considered as a whole rather than as separate 
units ; and that the experience of one mission or church should 
-be at the disposal of all, and the whole should feel a very real 
responsibility for the part irrespective of church organization 
or mission. 

The recommendations of such a committee would be 
submitted to the annual meetings of the various churches or 
missions, and the prospects of development of a mission or 
church in that centre be reported to such union committee. 

It is in some such directions as these that union effort is 
_ contemplated in the future. The need without doubt exists, 
but how to meet it is one of the problems that the churches in 
West China hope to seriously consider in the coming years. 

_ Our united work whether in Church relations or in the 
development of our educational institutions has been a most 
valuable training for better service. It has given us a broader 
outlook, helped us to view the missionary problem from the 
point of view of the whole Christian Church, rather than our 
own particular denomination or mission. 

It has enabled us to appreciate our brother’s position, and 
to better understand the principles for which he stands, and to 
recognize that each mission has some contribution to make 
to the whole, which the Church and China would be poorer 
without. 

There is no doubt as toincreased efficiency. Instead of each 
bearing the responsibility of various kinds of service, the burden 
is distributed and so lighter for each. As we have tried to 
help everyone his neighbour’’ we have found it a success, 


The pity of it is we have not done more. 
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Chinese Conceptions of Paradise — 
3 LEWIS HODOUS. 


ROM ancient times the Chinese have believed that the | 

soul of the dead lives in the grave with the body and 

dispenses blessings to the members of the family. As 

long as this belief was dominant, there was not much 
room for a paradise. We find, moreover, in ancient China 
the attempt to prolong life upon earth rather than to prepare 
for a life beyond the grave. In those days when the world 
was young it seemed good to men and they wanted to prolong 
life as long as possible. 

In ancient China there was a class of hermits or anchorites 
who lived close to nature in the mountain fastnesses. Huang 
Ti, who began his reign in 2697 B. C., was their forerunner. 
These men spent much time in meditation upon the Tao. 
They believed in inaction and passivity. They tried to 
assimilate their conduct to the great trees which without any 
effort drew nourishment from Mother Nature and lived to a 
great age. ‘They imitated the Tao which was producing the 
natural phenomena and yet itself remained passive and quiet; 
did not strive nor struggle. They believed that if they could 
assimilate their conduct to nature they too would find strength 
and long life. 

These primitive and hiteesteies philosophers became 
weary of their quest after satisfaction and a prolonged existence 
by the simple methods outlined above. They sought after 
more direct methods of obtaining long life. They studied the 
grasses and the herbs for the purpose of discovering the elixir 
of life. They practised breathing. The air is yang or the 
male principle which gives life and the more that can be 
retained in the body the longer will the body survive the 
destructive influences of the yzz or the principle of death. 
They inhaled much and exhaled as little as possible. Some 
were said to breathe through the pores of the body. Gradually 
stories gathered about these men and their wonderful powers. 
Chwangtsze relates about them as follows: ‘‘In the mountain 
of Miao Ku She (i 4% Gt) there lived holy men. Their flesh 
and skin were like ice and snow, pure like virgins. They do 
not eat any of the five cereals. They live on wind and dew. 
_ They ride on clouds and air. They drive the flying dragons 
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and wander about beyond the four seas. When their soul 
coagulates it makes it so that beings do not become sick and 
so that the harvests ripen. i 

Chwangtsze says in another place: ‘What is a holy 
man? The holy men of antiquity climbed high places, but 
had no fears; they entered water without drowning. They 
could enter fire without being burned. From this we learn 
that they who were able to borrow more and more from the 
become like this.’’ 

‘*Nothing can harm such men. In great floods reaching 
to heaven they will not be drowned. In the greatest droughts 
causing metals and rocks to liquify, ny burning up the earth 
aud mountains, they will not be warm.’ 

This class of men could not find a permanent home in 
this mundane world and so early there arose stories about the 
wonderful places where they lived. ‘This class of men stirred 
up in the common people the longings after a better land with 
ideal surroundings and without the limitations and disappoint- 
ments of this world. The first conception of paradise was that 
of the place where these immortals lived. In fact the Chinese 
themselves never developed their idea of paradise beyond this. 
It remained for Buddhism to enlarge the idea of paradise and 
bring it within the reach of the common man. ‘The coming 
of Buddhism accomplished another thing, however, and that 
is, it arrested the development of the Chinese ideas about 
heaven. What we shall consider then are the ancient ideas of 
the Chinese about paradise. These ideas still survive to a 
certain extent, but modern travel. and the study of geography 
have. given them a rude shock. 

_ The ancient Chinese looked upon the earth as a square 
surrounded by four seas. In the early records even the Kuen- 
lun Mountains, which are now identified with the Hindu Kush, 
_ were placed in the Western Ocean. ‘The Chinese knew of lands 
to the west, but they imagined them to be a great distance 
away from the mainland, separated by impassable tracts of 
water. ‘The various islands and mountains of the immortals 
were located in these four oceans which surrounded the earth. 
We shall now give a brief description of these islands and 
mountains. 

 Lieh Tsze, who flourished in the fourth century B. C., 
mentions the mountain Lieh Ku She: ‘‘On this mountain 
are immortals. They breathe the wind and drink the dew. 
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They do not eat the five grains. Their heart is like a deep 
fountain. Their body is like that of a virgin. They do not 
love. Holy immortals are their officials. They do not fear 
nor become angry. Truth and sincerity are their messengers. 
They do not give alms nor do works of mercy, but all havea 
sufficiency. They do not store up and save and yet have no 
want. Yza and yazg are in continual harmony. The sun 
and moon shine there continually. The four Seasons are 
harmonious. Wind and rain are adjusted properly. Births 
take place at the proper time. The harvest is always bounti- 
ful and the earth sends forth no dangerous vapors. Men do 
not die early. Animals are not afflicted with disease. The 
spirits who have no one to sacrifice to them oe not clamor 
noisily.’’ 

Lieh T'sze gives us further information about places east 
of the P’o Ocean. The name P’o Ocean survives in the country 
located between Tsinan Fu, Hochien Fu, and Tientsin, being 
partly in the Chihli Province and partly in the Shantung 
Province. The passage in Lieh Tsze is as follows: ‘‘ East of 
the P’o (#) Ocean it is not known how many myriads of & is 
the great ocean. Surely it is a bottomless valley. The 
bottomless place is called Kuei Hsii ( 4), that is the market 
where the waters unite. The waters of the universe, of the 
nine continents, and of the milky way all flow into it. The 
water does not increase nor decrease. In the midst of this 
chasm there are five mountains, namely, Tai Yt ({¥ Bi), Yuan 
Chiao Fang Hu Ying Chow (ffm), P’éng Lai (= 
3%). The height and circumference of these mountains is thirty 
thousand 7z. The flat surface on their tops is nine thousand / 
in extent. The mountains are seventy thousand / apart. The 
area on the mountains is built up with houses., On the tops 
of the mountains the towers and monasteries are all of gold 
and precious stones. The birds and animals are all white. 
The pearl and coral tree grow there in great profusion. The 
flowers and seeds all have a sweet flavor. ‘Those who eat them 
do not grow old nor die. The men who dwell there belong to 
the race of immortals. Day and night they fly back and forth 
mingling with each other in numberless throngs. The bases 
of the mountaius are not connected with anything, but float 
upon the sea. They are borne upon the waves and tide 
continually as they rise and fall. ‘They do not find a resting 
place.” | 


> 
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‘‘The immortals did not like this floating about and so 
they complained to the Ti. Ti feared that the mountains would 
float to the west and that he would lose all the habitations 
of the holy men. Therefore he ordered Yui Ch’iang (§ gp, 
called the Shen of the northern ocean in the Land and Water 
Classic) to send great whales. Fifteen of these whales lifted 
up their heads and carried the mountains. They changed 
them three times. Each change was made after sixty thousand 
years. When the five mountains were fixed in the country 
of the Dragon King a great man arose. In a few steps he 
could traverse the region of the five mountains. He threw 
in his fish-hook once and caught six of the great sea monsters 
and carried them away to his own country, and uncovered 
their bones and counted them. Thereupon the mountains Tai 
Yu and Yuan Ch’iao drifted to the extreme north and sank in 
the large ocean. Many myriads of immortals were transferred. 
- The Ti was very angry and took away a part of the kingdom 
of the Dragon King, causing its people distress. He caused 
the people of the Dragon King to become shorter in stature. 
By the time of Fuh Hi (2852-2737 B. C.) and Shen Nung 
(2737-2697 B. C.) they were only a few thousand chang tall.’ 
(A chang is about ten feet.) 

The Land and Water Classic says: ‘° Outside the Eastern 
Sea in the great desert there is a country of giants.’’ 

The She Ke of Sze-ma Ts’ien (about 85 B. C.) adds a little 
to our information about these mountains: ‘‘The rulers Wei 
aud Hsiian 378-333 B.C.) and Chao of Yen (3% 19, about 
B. C. 279) sent an expedition into the ocean in search of P’éng 
Lai, Fang Chang, and Ying Chow, the three mountains of the 
Shen. It was reported that they are in the P’o Ocean not far 
away from men. Still men cannot come near. When a boat 
approaches the mountains the wind drives it way. In former 
times men did come to these mountains. All the immortals 
and the medicine of immortality are on these islands. ‘The 
birds and animals are very white. The palaces are made of 
gold and silver. In the distance these mountains look like 
clouds. When a person comes near he finds that the three 
Shen mountains are below the water. When a person ap- 
proaches the wind drives him away. It is impossible to reach 
them.”’ 

The most complete descriptions of the isles of the immor- 
tals is found in the Hai Nei Shih Chow Chi (#% W -+ # id), 
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attributed to Tung Fang Shuo, but actually dating from the 
fourth or fifth century A.D. A brief description of each island 
will be given below. | 

Tsu Chow (ji YA) i is near the center of the Eastern Sea. It 
is five hundred / in circumference and is seventy thousand / 
from the west coast. It has the herb of immortality resem- 
bling the caladium, a fresh water vegetable four or five feet 
long. If a man has been dead three days and is touched by 
this herb he becomes alive. He who partakes of it becomes 
endowed with eternal life. It is said that in the garden of Shi 
Hwangti (246-209 B. C.) there were many people who were 
killed unjustly. A bird flew over the place carrying a twig of 
this plant. When the twig was placed over the faces of the 
dead they became alive. When Shi Hwangti heard of this he 
inquired whence this twig came and sent out an — to 
bring it. The expedition never returned. 

Ying Chow (jf #]) is also in the Eastern Ocean. It is four 
thousand ( in circumference. It is opposite the mountain 
Kuei Chi ( #§), situated in the Province of Chekiang, and is 
seventy thousand /z2 away from the mainland of China. It has 
the herb of immortality. In it there is a precious stone ten 
thousand feet high. Out of it comes a stream the water of 
which resembles wine and has a sweet taste. A few swallows 
of it make a man drunk and endow him with immortality. | 
Many immortals dwell here. ‘The customs resemble those of 
the ancient state of Wu, now known as Chekiang Province. 
The hills and streams are like those of China. 

Yuan Chow (3 #H) is situated in the Northern Ocean, being 
the northland. It is seven thousand two hundred Zz in circum- 
ference and is three hundred and sixty thousand 22 away from . 
the mainland. It is inhabited by immortals who dwell in 
palaces of gold and silver. There are the Wind Mountains 
where the echoes resemble thunder. It has a mushroom and 
water sweet as honey, both of which confer immortality. 

Yen Chow (3 #]) is located in the Southern Ocean. It is 
two thousand / in circumference and ninety thousand / from 
the mainland. On this island the wind produces animals re- 
‘sembling a leopard, green in color and as large asa fox. This 
animal cannot be burned in fire; it cannot be pierced with a sharp 
iron. It can, however, be killed by piercing it with a red hot 
iron many times. When it dies it opens its mouth toward 
the wind and becomes alive again. It may also be killed by 
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stuffing its nose with sweet flag root. If its train is mixed 
with aster flowers, and ten pounds of the mixture partaken 
of by an individual, five hundred years are added to his life. 

There is also an animal which lives on the Fire Mountain. 
It is as large as a rat and has red or white hair three or four 
inches long. At night the mountain gleams in the distance. 
It is really these animals which send forth the light. A cloth 
is woven out of their hair which cannot be washed in water 
and ashes, but is washed clean by passing it through the fire. 

Another island in the Southern Sea is Ch’ang Chow 
($3 #)- There is the herb of the immortals and also the Wind 
Mountain which gives forth a rumbling noise. 

Liu Chow (jf #¥) is in the Western Ocean. It is three 
thousand / in circumference and is ninety thousand 4 away 
from the mainland. Here there are mountains and streams 
with the kun wu (f% #) metal. (This is the name of a place 
found in the Book of Poetry and in the Books of the former 
Han where swords were made.) Swords of this metal shine 
in the dark as brightly as crystal. They cut gems as easily as 
they do clay. 

Féng Lin Chow (fx 83 ¥#) is in the centre of the Western 
Ocean one thousard five hundred /% in circumference. On its 
four sides is the Jo Shui (33 9k), Weak Water. (This is the 
name of a river in Western Kansuh.) ‘The water will not 
sustain the feather of a wild goose and cannot be crossed. 
On the island there are several tens of thousands of phoenixes 
and female unicorns. ‘There are mountains and streams and a 
hundred kinds of the medicine of the immortals. They boil 
the beaks of the phcenixes and the horns of the unicorns into 
a strong glue which can cement metal or unite broken strings 

so firmly that they cannot break at the om where they 
were united. 

When Wu Ti (140-88 B. C.) was making a visit at 
Heng Shan (4@ Ij) in Shansi, at the temple of the Northern 
Ocean, the ruler of the western country sent messengers to 
him with four ounces of this glue and a fur robe with 
lucky gems. The emperor placed them in his store-house, 
not realizing their value. He detained the messengers because 
he thought that the ruler of the west did not send tribute. 
- One day while the emperor was hunting tigers his bowstring 
snapped in two pieces. One of the messengers joined the 
pieces together aud although two powerful men tried to break 
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the string they did not succeed. The garment with the lucky 
gems enabled a person to stay under water for several days 
without being drowned, or enter into fire without being 
burned. 

It was also reported that the Western Huns presented 
King Muh (1001-946 B. C.) of the Chow dynasty with a sword 
made of kum wu metal and a cup which emitted light 
continually. The cup contained a sweet liquid with a fine 
odor. During the reign of Hwangti (2697-2597) the Huns 
presented 4 gem sword, but not the cup. 

Chii K’u Chow (3% fm #H) is also in the Western Ocean. 
It is three thousand / in circumference. On the north it 
joins the Kuenlun Mountains. It is two hundred and forty 
thousand % from the mainland. On it are many palaces of 
the immortals guarded by lions with open mouths who drive 
away all evil spirits. There are heavenly stags with long 
teeth, bronze heads, and iron foreheads. There is a high © 
mountain which has trees whose odor may be smelled several 
hundred 7 away. ‘The tree produces a sound like the lowing 
of cattle. Those who hear it tremble. Out of the roots of 
this tree a medicine is made which imparts immortality to him 
who smells it. If the medicine is applied to the dead they — 
will come to life. | es, | 

The Huns presented Wu Ti with some of this medicine 
and also an animal which was able to crive away all demons. | 
In the year 88 B. C., the emperor applied the medicine to those 
who had died of a great plague in the capital and those who 
were dead three months were brought to life. 

T’sang Hai Tao (7@ # B) is another island in the North- 
ern Ocean noted for its immortals. 

There are a few more islands in the Eastern Ocean which 
should be mentioned. Fang Chang Chow (Ff xX #) is the 
same as Fang Hu mentioned above. The immortals who do 
not want to ascend into heaven abide here, They plant 
Boletus as they do rice in China. There is a stream here of 
precious stones. Above it is the palace of the venerable old 
man of the nine fountains who rules the water spirits, dragons, 
snakes, great whales, water-spectres, and water animals. 

Fu Sang (3% ) is another island in the Eastern Ocean 
ruled by the Tung Wang Fu who is the husband of Hsi Wang 
Mu ( = #), the royal mother of the west. This island bears 
trees which resemble the mulberry. They are several thousand 
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feet high. ‘Two trees have their roots joined together. The 
berries are eaten by the immortals and as a result their bodies 
have a bright golden color. The immortals fly and circle in 
the air. 

P’éng Ch’iu (3% fr) is the same as P’éng Lai. The waves in 
the ocean surrounding it are a hundred chang high when there 
is no wind. Only the immortals who fly can get to this place. 

One of the most noted habitations of the immortals was 
supposed to be the Kuenlua Mountains. These mountains 
have stirred the imagination of the Chinese very profoundly. 
Rising to a height of twenty thousand feet they form the 
_ backbone of the Continent of Asia. Here the mighty rivers 
which water and fertilize and devastate the great plains of 
China have their source. The name of these mountains occurs 
in the Tribute of Yiiin the Shu King. Here it is mentioned 
that the wild tribes of the west brought haircloth and skins. 

The Land and Water Classic says: ‘‘ Mount Kuenlun is 
ten thousand Zz in circumference and eleven thousand / in 
height. Around its base flow the Blue River, the White River, 
the Red River, and the Black River. ” 

Hwai Nan T'sze says: ‘*The hill on Kuenlun, which 
is twice as high as Kuenlun, is called Mountain Liang Féng 
ith; jg,). He who ascends it will not die. The mountain 
twice as high as the last is called Hsien P’u (§§ [MJ). He who 
ascends it will become an immortal. He is able to employ the 
wind and rain. The mountain twice as high as the previous 
one reaches to heaven itself. He who ascends it becomes a 
Shen. ‘This is the palace of the Supreme Ruler.’’ 

In the Shih I Chi (3§ 3% #2) of the fourth century A. D. 
the Kuenlun Mountains are called Suméru, the abode of Indra 
and his consort. This statement gives us the clue to the 
understanding of the statements that are made about the 
Kuenlun Mountains. Many of the fables about them are 
derived from the Hindu legends. ; 

The work referred to above, the Hai Nei Shih Chow Chi, 
says that Kuenlun is in the northern part of the Western 
Ocean. It is one hundred and thirty thousand / from the 
shore. It is surrounded by Weak Water on all sides. There 
is on it a walled city with golden turrets and towers made of 
precious stones dazzling brilliantly. There are in it palaces 
of azure stone and houses of precious stones with red and blue 
rooms. There are golden sa clouds which glisten in the 
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sun. There are red clouds with nine lights. This is the uty 
where the royal mother of the west rules. 

This is the home of the immortals. Here is where the 
celestial sphere produces the vapors which spread abroad the 
five constant virtues. The yz and yang vapors are harmo- 
nized from this place. Here are celestials without number. 

The Kuenlun is the point of junction of Heaven and 
Earth. It is the center of myriads of circles. It is the most 
famous mountain. It is called the pivot, the alabaster city. 
All the powerful streams are hidden in its bosom. The 
Kuenlun Mountains have been famous as the home of the 
royal mother of the west, Hsi Wang Mu. It is quite probable 
that Hsi Wang Mu was the name of a country west of China. 
She is sometimes called the golden mother. According to 
Eitel there was a country west of Tibet, south of Kustana, and 
east of Sampah, which was noted for its succession of women 
on the throne. This country was known as Azz Se, which 
means golden family, or the country of women. It is probable 
that the term Hsi Wang Mu may refer to this country. 
However this may be, Hsi Wang Mu was in the ancient 
popular religion the queen of the western paradise. | 

In the Bamboo Records she is mentioned under the year 
2222 B. C. as visiting Shun and bringing as presents white 
bracelets and ornaments of jade. The Land and Water Classic 
contains several interesting notices about her as follows: 
‘* Again west three hundred and fifty 4 is the Gem Mountain. 
This is the place where the royal mother of the west dwells. 
The appearance of the royal mother of the west is like that of 
a human being with a leopard’s tail and the teeth of a tiger. 
She is good at whistling. Her hair is dishevelled and her 
headdress is beautiful. She rules the eamerag spirits of 
heaven and the five evil spirits which injure men.’ 

In another part the ‘Land and Water esta? says: 
‘©The royal mother of the west leans on a table and holds a 
beautiful wand. South of this are three azure colored birds 
who find food for the royal mother of the west.’’ There are 
also three legged birds who act as her messengers. 

The Bamboo Records make a note of the visit of Muh 
Wang to the royal mother of the west in the year 985 B. C. 

By the borders of the Lake of Gems there grows a peach 
tree whose fruit confers immortality. The goddess bestows 
this gift upon the persons admitted into her presence. 
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In due time we hear of the Tung Wang Kung, the king 
of the east, the husband of Hsi Wang Mu. The Shen I King 
belonging to the fourth century A. D. places him in the 
Kuenlun Mountains and says about him: ‘‘ Above is a large 
bird called As¢-2u or rare bird. He faces south. His left wing 
covers Tung Wang Kung. His right wing covers Hsi Wang — 
Mu. On his back in a small place there are no feathers. .... 
Once a year Hsi Wang Mu ascends the wing and goes to Tung 
Wang Kung.”’ 

By the time the history of Hsi Wang Mu was written this 
pair had undergone a radical change (1oth century A. D.). 
Tung Wang Kung or Muh Kung as he is also called was 
produced by the primordial creative vapors in the azure ocean 
before the creation of this world. The creative and subtle 
vapors produced by evolution the golden mother or Hsi Wang 
Mu. The couple presided over the yw and yang vapors and 
nourished all beings and became the special protectors of the 
immortals and the Buddhas of the three regions. 

) We have traced the history of the royal mother of the 
west from the time when she was probably a country west of 
Tibet to a co-partner in the creation of the world. 

Here should be mentioned also the ten great cave-heavens 
of the Taoist mythology which serve as the dwelling places of 
the genii of the earth. They are situated in ten mountains 
of China and are presided over by one of the immortals. 
There are also thirty-six smaller grottoes or caves about which 
many legends are told. 

Taoism, we have seen, developed an idea of immortality 
and a heaven, but only for a special class of people kuown as 
the immortals. It provided no heaven for the common man. 
Furthermore, the entrance into its heaven depended upon the 
elixir of life. He who found this entered into endless life. 
The entrance into eternal life depended upon magic. 

Buddhism came to China with a heaven already well 
developed. It introduced two new factors. First, it made 
entrance into paradise dependent upon goodness, and in the 
second place upon real attachment to Amitabha (fi PE), the 
Buddha of the western paradise. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the Buddhist idea of heaven has displaced the Taoist aes 
in the popular mind. 

Amitabha, the Buddha of the western paradise, is ewer 
by ‘boundless age.’ The original meaning is the ‘ boundless 
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light.’ His other titles are, diffusing great light, sovereign of 
the western heaven, guide to the west, great mercy and great 
sympathy, the original teacher of Upadhyaya (3p Pe # B), the 
embodiment of the sphere of law. 

Hitel says about him: ‘‘As the derivation of the term 
itself suggests, Amita was originally conceived of as impersonal, 
as the ideal of boundless light. Considering also the mention 
made of his name in a list of one thousand fictitious Buddhas 
which reminds one of the thousand Zarathustras of the 
Persians, and which was propagated by the Mahayana school 
(about 300 A. D.), it is but natural, in the absence of authentic 
information as to the origin of this dogma, to suppose that it 
may have been originated by Persian or Manichaean ideas — 
influencing the Buddhism of Cashmere and Nepaul. For it 
must have been from these countries that the dogma of 
Amita reached China, when a priest from Tokhara brought 
(147 A.D.) the first Amitabha Sfitra to China. It is re- 
markable that the Chinese travellers Fa-hien and Hiuen- 
tsang omit all mention of it. Southern Buddhism knows 
no Amita, neither are there any traces of a Brahminical or 
Védic origin of this doctrine. »» (P. 8. Handbook of Chinese | 
Buddhism. ) 

This doctrine of the western. paradise was propagated in 
China by the Lotus School or the Pure Land School. We have 
seen how the Chinese idea of the royal mother of the west 
prepared the way for the Buddhist doctrine. The great 
success of the Buddhist doctrine is no doubt due to this wide- 
spread idea of the paradise of the western queen. 

The Amitabha Vyfiha Sfitra, which describes the paradise 
of the west, was translated in 4o2 A. D. by Kum§radjiva, 
a native of Kharachan. It has the authority of S’akyamuni. 
It was uttered before a great multitude of Buddhas, Arhats, 
and Indra. A few extracts will show the character of this 
paradise: ‘‘In the western region beyond one hundred 
thousand myriads of Buddhist lands there is a world Great 
Happiness by name. This land has a Buddha called 
Amitabha..... The living beings in that country do not 
suffer any pains, but enjoy all happiness. Therefore it is 
called the land of pure delight.... The land of pure delight 
has seven enclosing railings, seven nets about it, and seven 
tows of trees. The four treasures are herein enclosed.... The 
land of pure delight has seven precious fountains full of water 
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containing the eight virtues. The bottom of the fountains is 
all covered with golden sand. On four sides there are steps 
made of gold, silver, crystal, and glass. Above there are towers 
also made of gold, silver, crystal, glass, precious stones, red 
pearls, and agate stone highly polished. In the pools are 
lotus flowers as large as cart wheels, azure colored ones emitting 
azure light, yellow ones emitting yellow light, red ones 
emitting red light, white ones emitting white light, delicate, 
admirable, odorous and pure. .... 

_ The Buddha of this land makes heavenly music. The 
floor is spread with gold. Morning and evening during six 
hours it rains the wonderful celestial flowers (Z7rythrina 
Indica). All the inhabitants of this land on the clear morn- 
ings after dressing offer these celestial flowers to the hundred 
thousand myriads of Buddhas of the regions who return to 
their country at meal time. When they have eaten they go 
away again. 

‘*¢ This country possesses every kind of wonderful varicol- 
ored birds, the white egret, the peacock, the parrot, the s’arika 
(a long legged bird), the kalavifigka (a sweet voiced bird)..... 

_ All these birds morning and evening during the six hours utter 
forth a beautiful harmonious sound. Their song produces the 
five zzdrya (roots of faith, energy, memory, ecstatic medita- 
tion, wisdom), the five Ja/é (the powers of faith, energy, 
memory, meditation, and wisdom), the seven dodhyana (the 
seven degrees of intelligence, memory, discrimination, energy, 
tranquility, ecstatic contemplation, indifference), and the eight 
portions of the correct path (marga, possession of orthodox 
views, decision and purity of thought and will, the ability of 
reproducing any sound uttered in the universe, vow of poverty, 
asceticism, attainment of meditative abstraction or self-control, 
religious recollectedness, honesty and virtue) and such doctrines. 
‘When all the beings of this land have heard this music, 
they recite the Buddha, Dharma, and the Shangha (the 
Buddha, the law, and the community). .. . | 

‘‘When the gentle zephyrs blow upon this land all the 
rows of precious trees and the precious nets give forth a fine 
wonderful sound like the instrument of a thousand bells ringing 
together. Those who hear the sound naturally havea heart 
to repeat the Buddha, Dharma and the Shangha.”’ 

The meaning of Amitabha is explained as follows: ‘* That 
Buddha is boundless light shining in the ten directions 
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unobstructed. For this reason he is called Amitabha. Again.... 
The age of that Buddha and his people belong to the 
boundless, unlimited Asaitikyéa kalpa. Therefore he is called 


Amitabha’’. . 
‘¢ This Buddha has an unlimited number of aces | 


disciples. All are Arhats.”’ 

Then as to those who enter this land it says: ‘‘ All living 
beings who hear this should make a vow to be born in that 
land. How can they get to this conntry? All very good 
men will gather in that place... He whose blessedness and 
virtue are great can be born into that country. If there isa 
good man or woman who on hearing of Amitabha, takes this 
name and holds it in his mind one, two, three, four, five, six, 
or seven days, and his whole heart is not distracted, to that 
man at death Amitabha will appear. His heart will not be 
disturbed. He will at once enter into life in the land of pure 
delight of Amitabha. I see this blessing and hence utter these 
words. Those living beings who hear these words should 
make a vow to be born into that land.’’ 

The Buddhist doctrine of the western paradise is very 
popular at the present time. It has displaced in the popular 
imagination the older notions of heaven and the isles of the 
blessed. The Goddess of Mercy and Ta-shih-chi are associated 
with Amitabha. According to popular belief the Goddess of 
Mercy conveys souls to paradise in a ship. 

That this hope inspires men at present is amply attested 
by the ritual recited by the priests officiating at the ceremonies 
of the dead which consists of the Amitabha sfitra from which 
extracts were given above. Here is a part of the other sfitras as 
given by Professor de Groot p- 72 vol. I, The Religious System 
of China: ‘‘I salute ye, Celestial judges of the three spheres 
constituting the higher, middle, and lower. divisions of the 
Universe ; and ye, host of kings and nobles of the departments 
of land and water and of the world of men! Remember the 
soul of the dead, and help it forward in going to the Paradise 


_ of the West.” 
On p. 72 vol. I, de Groot gives a distich referring to the 


soul : 
‘* Bestriding a crane, he has already departed for the 


Western Heaven, 
But we have called his soul back to this earth, and it 


obliging abides among us.”’ 
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So the people of this great land are trying in their way to 
attain immortality. Some by the practice of virtue and 
abstinence are hoping to ascend to the Western Paradise. 
Others not so religious hope to pass through the Buddhist 
Hades and return to a good position in this earth. Still others, 
though few in number, hope to become a Shen and preside 
over an incense burner in a shrine dedicated to some god. On 
the other hand the living still think of their dead as in the 
grave, dispensing blessings therefrom, and in the ancestral 
tablet. All these ideas are pulling up the great mass of people 
out of the sordid and animal life which threatens all who lose 
the faith in future existence. Christianity comes with its — 
glorious message to fill to the full these age-long aspirations of 


the Chinese people. 


The Standard of Theological Education 
| R. K. EVANS. 


NE or two sentences in preface. (a) I shall do my best to 
0} make this brief paper fit the title, but it is impossible 
not to refer to certain aspects of the subject which do 

not come strictly under the specific term: ‘standard.’ 

(5) What is dealt with here is not the general training of the 


Chinese Christian ministry as a whole and in all its ‘ diversities,” 


but the specific theological education of those candidates for 
the ministry who, speaking generally, come from the student 
class and have a good previous education behind them. (c) To 
those actually engaged in such work this paper will seem of a 
rather academic and a friorz character, for the writer’s actual 
experience of theological colleges is confined to those of the 
West, and less than two years’ residence in China is scarcely 


sufficient to correct that earlier perspective. 


I. 


In the first place, it is obvious that the standard of theo- 
logical education is of necessity determined by the level of 
general education accessible to, and possessed by, the students 
from whose ranks the candidates for the Christian ministry come. 

However high those at present responsible for ministerial 
education in China may wish to set the standard; however 
ambitious either teachers or students may be of an advanced 
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curriculum, at once comprehensive and specialized, all such 
wishes and ambitions must yield to a careful estimate of the 
educational stage which the student has so far actually attained. 
All sound and thorough education is co-ordinate aud proceeds 
by a balanced development ; it never attempts to place a heavy 
structure on insufficient foundations. If the previous prep- 
aration of the student has been inadequate, his previous in- 
tellectual discipline insufficient, the basis of general knowledge 
and scholarship only slight, it is useless to confront such a 
student with a heavy theological curriculum. What is offered 

him under the head of theology must be, as far as possible, 
adjusted to his powers and previous training. 


Secondly, this question of standard depends very con- 
siderably on the conception entertained as to the essential atm of 
theological education. Is the object to be a real ‘discipline’ of 
the mind or the passive reception of ‘a body of divinity’? I do 
not wish to underestimate the value of knowledge or ‘learning’ 
as such, but surely the mere accumulation of historical and 
Biblical data and the assimilation of a theological ‘system ‘ is 
not enough of itself. A good foundation of knowledge of 
course there must be, and the fuller and more accurate the 
student’s equipment in this respect, the better. A great many 
of the vagaries of recent and present-day theology are due to 
the absence of such knowledge more than to anything else. 
But granted ¢hai, granted a good knowledge of Church history, 
of Biblical theology, and of the broad outlines of Christian 
doctrine, the main and central object of theological education 
should be so to train and inform the student’s mind that he 
shall be able wisely and truly to interpret the essential 
Christian experience of himself and his fellow-Christians. He 
should know how the Church has interpreted the facts of 
its life and experience from age to age; but he should also 
be able to interpret, to formulate, and to vindicate this truth 
to himself and to others, both within and without the Church. 
This I take to be the essential and specific aim of theological 
education, whether East or West; and it seems necessary to 
emphasize this fundamental principle in China especially, — 
where the educational tendency of centuries has developed the 
receptive and retentive, rather than the critical and constructive, | 
faculties of the mind. A theological education that has not 
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taught the student to ‘think for himself,’ to weigh evidence 
and form his own judgment on it, and to offer a reasoned 


defence and explanation of the faith that is in him, has failed 
of its essential purpose. 


Thirdly, this essential aim will largely determine the 
method employed. | 

At the risk of provoking some controversy, I do not 
hesitate to assert that a theological course, that consists in 
nothing more than a weekly round of ‘lectures,’ is hopelessly 
inadequate to achieve the essential object outlined above. A 
system under which the teacher pumps daily lectures into the 
students’ note-books (and the lectures sometimes get no further), 
and has no living contact with the student’s mind, seems to 
me to stand condemned. I do not wish unduly to depreciate 
the ‘lecture.’ It is a legitimate and necessary educational 
instrument and, sometimes, owing to utterly insufficient staffing, 
is almost the only means available. But it is an ‘instrument,’ 
which alone, or except in the hands of a really great and 
original teacher, cannot do the work required. In order to 
achieve the best end of theological {or other) education, it must 
be supplemented throughout by other methods, for example 
the seminar or small class where teacher and students work 
over some subject together, or, still more valuable and impor- 
tant, individual tutorial work where the good old Socratic 
method has a chance and the teacher is employed not in impart- 
ing, but eliciting, information, and in bringing the student’s 
own ideas to the birth,—teaching him, in short, how to use 
his own mind. I regard these two latter methods as of equal, 
or even greater, value and educational efficacy than the lecture, 
and I heartily pity any student of theology who has to do without 
them and has a stereotyped course of general lectures for his 
one and only means of theological training. And I would 
venture to urge upon those responsible for the training of the 
Chinese ministry the importance of securing, at all costs, this 
personal and individual intercourse between teacher and 
taught, to which most of us owe what has been of most 
abiding value in our own theological training. For valuable 
and fruitful as such a method is in itself, it is surely needed 
most of all where one man seeks to train another to be ‘a 
steward of the mysteries of God.’ | | 
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IV. 
But the question of the ‘standard’ of theological education 
takes on a more concrete and tangible form when we view it | 
in terms of a curriculum. In a short article like this it is 
impossible to treat of this aspect of the question as it needs to 
be treated ; I can only indicate certain principles which must 
control the drawing up of a theological curriculum. And, 
first, the sound ofd maxims of ‘first things first’ and. ‘depth 
rather than breadth.’ There are certain subjects and studies 
which are primary and central in the field of theology, and 
others which are secondary and nearer the circumference. 
The three main branches of theological education which 
possess this primary importance are (a) the Bible, (6) Church 
history, and (c) theology, in the narrower sense of ‘dogmatic’ 
; theology, the study of Christian doctrine. Other subjects there 
if may and must be, but a long list of subsidiary subjects, if 
- secured at the cost of a lack of thoroughness in this triad of 
: ‘essentials,’ is purchased too dearly. If these three subjects 
are well taught and truly studied, the student has got the 
heart and marrow of a sound theological education ; if they are 
not, then all the ‘extras’ in the most encyclopedic curriculum 
will not make him a student of theotogy or competent Christian 
teacher and pastor. 

These three main items hardly eit further definition, at 
least for those concerned in the matter. It would be natural 
that under the head of ‘theology’ or the study of Christian 
doctrine, special emphasis should be laid upon its experimental, 
constructive, and apologetic aspects, in the light of the 
‘religions’ of China. ‘Too much importance cannot be laid 
upon a careful study of the history of the Church, from the 
7 apostolic age until now, especially upon those periods which 
. have been specially critical or formative. Under ‘the Bible’ 
would come, first and foremost, a close study of the contents of 

the Old and New Testaments, their historical and religious data, — 
the origin of the several books, the canon, questions of 
authorship and date, etc., etc. And as an essential element 
in Biblical studies ‘ Biblical theology’ should be included,— 
a study of the gradual evolution of the ideas of God, Christ, 
Man, sin and judgment, forgiveness and salvation, etc., from 
the earliest document of the Old, to the latest document of the 
New, Testament. These three constitutive elements once firmly 
secured and fully provided for, it is open to consider how many 
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of the other subjects which figure in the theological curricula 
of the West—Greek, Hebrew, Ethics, Philosophy of Religion, 
Natural Theology, Pastoral Theology, Sociology, Homiletics, 
etc., etc.,—should be included in the curriculum of a theological 
college in China. | 

But upon a general question of this kind, no opinion can 
be offered ; those responsible in each case will know best what 
is needed and what is possible. Only upon two points would 
I venture a suggestion. (a) I would like to make a special plea 
for the inclusion, either in the student’s preparatory course or, 
if that is not possible, in the theological curriculum itself, of a 
course of study in mental and moral philosophy. I do so partly 
because I am so convinced of the necessity of such a course for 
the satisfactory study of theology, and partly because both in 
ancient azd modern education in China, this most important 
branch of higher education receives so much less attention than 
it deserves and demands. (4) The question of Biblical studies, 
one of the ‘essentials,’ at once raises the question of the 
original languages. Greek and Hebrew are constituents of the 
- theological curricula of the West ; should they be so in China? 
Experience alone will finally decide this, but it looks as if the 
most sensible plan in the early stages is to make Hebrew a 
special study for the few students who have special linguistic 
gifts, and to make Greek and English alternative courses of 
study, except in the case of students who are able to pursue 
both with profit. | 
Vv. 


| I should have liked to include here some reference to the 

possibility of a strong central theological college, which could 
command the services of the best theological teachers through- 
out the field, and thus be able to offer to the strongest and 
ablest students, who feel called to the Christian ministry, a 
theological education of the first order; but I have already 
exceeded the space allotted me, and must conclude. And the 
same reason, backed perhaps by a little discretion, prevents me 
from plunging into that vexed and vast question as to whether 
the vernacular or a foreign language is to be the main vehicle 
for advanced theological instruction. 


VI. 
If the title of this | paper had been ‘Preparation for the 
Christian Ministry’, there would be other and even weightier 
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matters to insist upon. The habit of prayer, the practice of 
meditation and of ‘the presence of God’, the cultivation and 
discipline of the religious life,—these are things which mean 
more to the power and fruitfulness of a minister of Christ’s 
Word and Sacraments than any Biblical erudition or theological 
scholarship. I only mention them, lest their entire omission 
should suggest that in writing of ministerial education I had 
quite forgotten the things which in the end matter most. 


The Miracle of the Kingdom* 
F. W. S. O'NEILL, M.A. 

ORE than 20 years ago, from the pages of a dry text-_ 
book of philosophy, there flashed upon a student’s mind 
an idea, the thrill of which continues to vibrate. 
Pfinted on his memory are the simple words: ‘‘ The 
vision of all things in God.’? May we not expect that a 

glimpse of Malebranche’s vision will again be granted to us? 

That God is able without the use of force to win every 
human being to Himself—this is the miracle of the Kingdom. 
Or, in the language of the Gospel: ‘‘I will draw all men unto 
Myself.’’ Let us consider whether these strange words can 
possibly be true. 

Obviously the statement is not true in fact. So far as 
experience of life is concerned, God is not able to win everyone, 
with force or otherwise. It follows therefore that if the prop- 
osition holds good, it does so only for faith. Now is such a 
faith reasonable? Is it grounded in reality ? 

To begin with the rudiments of things, we believe that 
out of Himself for a wise purpose God created men. Now 
**the creative relation and the parental are profoundly alike.’’ 
Human parenthood implies, within its limits, the gift of life. 
Similarly, because God is Creator, He is also Father. All men 
are His offspring, and therefore God is the Father of all, with- 
out exception. Since He gave them existence, human beings 
are held to God’s heart as His own. ‘The race of men is thus 
a unit, a single family. 

Having risen out of a lower order of beings, the condition 
of our life as rational creatures is moral conflict, and the fact. 


* Paper read before the Manchuria Mission Conference. 
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of sin is universal. For, in order to become human, an ideal 
was required, which, being implanted within the framework of 
the lower nature, produced the law of sin in our members. 
In this sense it is that evil has its being in God’s eternity. To 
use a partial illustration of this mystery, the plague bacillus 
comes straight from the same Father, from Whose heart and 
mind are derived the science and the sacrifice that will in time 
without fail save life from its attacks. 7 

The fact of humanity involves not only an ideal, the reac- 
tion against which produces sin, it also involves freedom to 
obey the ideal. Hence, while God is responsible for the 
conditions of human development, man is responsible for his 
disobedience to the call of the higher life. 

In what way then did God propose to draw all men unto 
Himself? By means of the two-fold action of Law and Love. 
The former aspect of the Divine activity is called Nature, the 
law of cause and effect. ‘‘ What a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.’? The latter aspect is known as Miracle. God so 
loves the world that He gives to every land in every age special 
manifestations of Himself. In the beautiful words of Jeremiah: 
‘‘Jehovah hath sent unto you all His servants the prophets, 
rising up early and sending them.’’ What the weakness 


of Nature fails to accomplish, God brings to pass by means of 


mysteriously chosen seers and saints, in whom His character is 
made visible to the mass of men. The Law is and remains a 
house-servant leading each child to the door of the Father’s 
school. It is as permanent as the Love to which it leads. 
We may say then that Nature and Miracle, or, in other | 
words, God’s immanence and His transcendence, will one 
day be victorious over the sin of His children, leading them 
all Home. 


II. 


_ Keeping in view the wide sweep and the beneficent purpose 
of the Divine action everywhere, let us notice more particularly 
the idea of the Kingdom. Among the chosen seers and saints, 
there came One who knew the Father. All that was needed 
was that the Father should be made known effectively to men. 
For the fact of Fatherhood, ‘‘well learned and well applied, 
would ... bring in that Kingdom. ... which is the life of 
the family of God.’’ Jesus revealed the Father in action and 

in word. 
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First in action. To comprehend the setting of His miracles, 
it should be observed that His outlook was influenced by His 
environment, which was very different from ours. The religious 
Jews, in despair of the unrighteousness of social arrangements, 
had pictured the overthrow of the present world-order and the 
establishment of a new earth by the intervention of God. 
This apocalyptic pessimism had a core of earnest faith. Jesus 
accepted the scheme as He found it, shaping His plans in 
accordance with it. He longed for the speedy accomplishment — 
of God’s purpose for the world. By faith He ventured to 
anticipate the new age and to make use of its powers. Thus 
His miracles are signs of the joy that is to be. _ 

_ Jesus revealed the Father also in word. With regard to 
the present enquiry, the crucial point is God’s attitude towards 
unrepentant evil. The character of God as made known by 
Jesus assures us of His ability to root out sin. And since He 
is able, it.seems to follow of necessity that in the end He will 
actually attract all men to Himself, bringing every thought in 
each separate soul into willing submission by the magnetism of 
His love. Now weall agree that such a glorious consummation 
is not impossible. If it is quite possible, how is that complete — 
victory to be secured ? Thie only answer to this supreme question 
is the command of Christ, ‘‘ Resist not evil.’’ Zhere is the 
secret of the Divine method. Not passivity, or non-resistance, 
or patience, or resignation, or cowardice, or all these qualities 
combined,—is meant. Rather is it the outshining of the 
higher nature in face of personal insult and abuse, the readiness 
to suffer any injury for the sake of the doer of the wrong. 

In the final scene of the great Tragedy, our Lord revealed © 
the Father to the uttermost. The law of the Kingdom regard- 
ing the treatment of wickedness was put to the proof once and 
for all. ‘*God cannot satisfy His holiness by any weaker 
expression of His opposition to sin than... by voluntarily. .._ 
letting sinners vent their utmost hate upon Himself.’’ ‘‘ The 
Cross was the expression of. .. Divine righteousness in its need 
to oppose and condemn wickedness in the only absolutely 


adequate way.”’ 


III. 

Turning to ourselves, how does Christ’s plan for vanquish- 
ing the impenitent appeal to us? Is it too much to say that, 
saturated as we are with the vainglory of the world, the whole 
procedure is apt to appear preposterous? Caz the horror of 
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cruelty be overcome by a love which refuses to resist the evil ? 
It is at any rate certain that there is no other way. Punish- 
ments, prisons, persecutions, have all failed to reach the 
deranged will. For the explanation of criminal justice, 
vengeace is an obsolete conception. How much more then is 
it out of place in the Divine government? In the moral 
education of the young nowadays, the infliction of physical 
pain is regarded as useless or worse. ‘Take another illustration, 
Seven years ago corporal punishment was abolished in the 
British Army, and since then the number of offences has 
decreased by more than 50 per cent. In short, even though the 
conduct of civilized nations involves so much that is in direct 
opposition to the will of God, there are indications enough to 
show that the use of violence as a means of overcoming wicked- 
ness is doomed. However limited the success hitherto attained 
by God through His Son’s non-resistance of evil men, we are 
at least driven to admit that there is no other successful way. 
By means, then, of the suffering of Himself and of His loyal 
children, our Father intends to win all the sons of men to 
goodness. Utterly abhorring every taint of sin, day by day our 
Almighty King goes forth as strong Man to run His race, 
broken-hearted with the fiendishness and falseness of His 
offspring, broken-hearted, yet gladly turning the other cheek 
to the smiter and offering also His cloak tothe thief. Well 
may He bid the members of His Kingdom obey His command: 
‘When men shall persecute you. . . . rejoice and leap for joy.’? 

Following our Master’s example by revealing the Father 
through deed and word, it is for us to hasten the coming of the 
Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. While the transformation 
that is to take place is beyond the limit of our mental horizon, 
we may safely affirm that if the Kingdom is to be universal, 
its arrival can hardly be sudden. Or, conversely, if its coming 
is sudden, we need not expect it to be universal. Had the 
Kingdom come, as Christ perhaps anticipated, within a few 
years of His death, there could have been a new earth only in 
a few small portions of the globe, ¢.g., in parts of Palestine. 
For clearly the Kingdom is for those alone who will welcome 
its appearing. Could suffering, pain, and death have been 
safely abolished in the Rome of Tiberius? We may take it as 
axiomatic that where men are not fitted for it, the Kingdom, 
in the sense of a physical transformation of the present imperfect 
order of nature, cannot come to its completion. | 
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| The outlook upon the world has, doubtless, during the 
quarter of a million years since human beings first made their 
appearance, always contained much that was depressing. On 
the other hand, the single permanently encouraging fact is 
God. ‘The more we see of Him, the more convinced we are 
that in the end He cannot fail. In Him is no darkness of any 
kind. The audacity of faith refuses to believe that it is enough 
for Him to perfect a chesen few. Can it even suffice for Him 
to ‘‘still the enemy and the averger,’’ to reduce the impenitent 
to impotence? That would seem to be not victory, but defeat. 
Where sin abounded, and that is everywhere, grace did more 
exceedingly abound. Awful as is the power of sin, it is not so 
strong as the greater reality of love. How can we find a jus- 
tification for such a world as ours, but by grasping the magnif- 
icent impossibility that sin will one day be abolished and - 
destroyed? Man is indeed for ever free to evade the passionate 
pursuit of God. There can be no compulsion, other than the 
penalty of Law and the urgency of Love. Yet for us who are 
fellow-workers with God, both here and hereafter, there must 
be no doubts of our Leader’s ability or willingness to save the | 
lost. We know something of the persistent obstinacy of our | 
own evil hearts. The Father, Who has sought for us behind our 
piled-up defences and has found us one by one, can have no 
harder task in breaking down the opposition of any other way- 
ward child. And if we are to follow Him in His eager search 
for souls down the reeking lanes of this world’s cities we 
require a cloudless faith that not even the might of the worst 
man’s fiendishness can for ever withstand the omnipotent 
attraction of His suffering love. Should there come a time in 
some far remote eternity, when in peace and brotherhood all 
men shall have been drawn into their Father’s Home, then 
at last the reign of joy would be complete. On that day our 
hope and prayer would be fulfilled. ‘‘Thy will be done, as in | 
heaven, so on earth.’’ | 

‘*And when all things have been subjected unto Him, 
then shall the Son also Himself be subjected to Him... .. that 
God may be all in all.’’ 


‘* Now of that long pursuit 
Comes on at hand the bruit ; 

That Voice is round me like a bursting sea: 
‘* And is thy earth so marred, | 
Shattered in shard on shard ? 

Lo, all things fly thee, for thou fliest Me! 
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How hast thou merited— 

Of all man’s clotted clay the dingiest clot? 
Alack, thou knowest not. 

How little worthy of any love thou art ! 

Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee 
Save Me, save only Me? 

All which I took from thee, I did. but take, 
Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 

- Fancies as Jost, I have stored for thee at home: 

Rise, clasp My hand, and come !”’ 


gn Memoriam. —Rev. George Owen; Peking. 
HINA has again lost. one - of her most accomplished and 


devoted missionaries through the death in London, last 
February, of the Rev. George Owen. 
a He was born in Pembroke, South Wales, in the year 
1843. He was intended for the profession of the law, but from this 
he turned aside, having had a vision from the Lord which led him 
to devote his great abilities to the service of Christ in foreign 
fields. He became a student at the Bedford Missionary: College, 
where a band of famous men were trained in connection with the 
London Missionary Society, some members of which have rendered 
yeoman service in China, as well as in other fields. Mr. Owen 
reached Shanghai in 1865, and, with characteristic energy and 
method, gave himself assiduously to the study of the language, 
literature, history, and religions of this great people. He resigned 
in 1872, and spent a few years in Japan, engaged in scholastic 
pursuits. But, in 1876, he resumed connection with the L. M.S., 
and was appointed to Peking. Here again he gave himself to the 
study of the mandarin tongue, and widened his knowledge of 
Chinese literature. He so mastered the Pekingese that no trace of 
the Shanghai dialect remained. He soon became a regular and 
fertile contributor to various magazines, at home and in China. 
The. most notable of his works were ‘‘ A Criticism of the New Bud- 
dhism,’’ ‘* The Nestorian ‘Tablet,’’ ‘‘ Tree Worship in China,’’ 
*‘God in the Classics,’’ ‘‘ The Sacred Books of China,’’ ‘‘ Chinese 
in the Making.’’ His handbook on Geology, in Chinese, still has a 
steady sale. For many years he translated for the foreign press, 
the defunct Peking Gazette issued by the Court. In 1890 he was 
chosen one of the revisers of the Mandarin New Testament, and, 
for many years he gave unstinted time and thought to this stupen- 
dous task. Owing to the long continued and incurable illness of his 
wife, he had to retire to England, and it was from there that he 
contributed, for some years, final revision. To this work he 
brought a ripe and accurate scholarship, and a tireless devotion. 
It is interesting to note that his assistant in London was his old 
disciple, now known over China as the Rev. Ch‘eng Ching-yi, 
member of the Edinburgh Continuation Committee, and, later, Mr. 
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Owen’s successor in the pastorate of the London Mission Church, 
East City, Peking. | 

In 1907 Mr. Owen retired from the staff of the L. M. S., as he 
was unable to return to China, and he accepted the professorship 
of Chinese at King’s College, London, in succession to Sir Walter 
Hillier. This post he relinquished a few months before his 
decease, owing to failing health. 

Mr. Owen’s services in the Kingdom of God never faltered or 
flagged. He was a virile and energetic evangelist, often preaching 
for hours daily in the chapels or by the wayside. His elegance of 
diction, beauty of style, and wealth of phraseology, added to a 
fervent delivery, attracted large audiences, and they were often 
fascinated by the message as delivered by him. He could hold his 
own with the best scholars, for the classics and other books honoured 
by the Chinese, were on his finger ends. His vigour and fluency 
of speech, and his extensive vocabulary, were the envy of most 
men. His kindness to young missionaries was unbounded, and 

. some of us can never forget the kindly way in which he helped us 

Be. | over stiles, and how he revelled in revealing to us the inner mean- 
ings of difficult phrases. The home of Mr. and Mrs. Owen gave 
unvarying welcome to a host of missionaries. 
o- Mr. .Owen’s prime passion was the preaching of Christ’s 
evangel, and this he did with indomitable will, unswerving devo- 
tion, and strenuous persistency. Can we forget the tears flowing 
freely along his cheeks as he pleaded for ‘‘ room for Jesus’’ in the 
hearts of his listeners, or when he poured out his heart’s adoration 
and desires in prayer? ‘Truly he was a ‘‘man of God’”’ above 
many. He itinerated extensively in Chihli and Shantung, and to 
hear him on those tours, at market or temple, in street or chapel, 
was a revelation of the vision and fervour of the prophet sent from 
God. 

He took a prominent part in the meetings of the Missionary 
Association in Peking. - There were giants in Peking in the seven- 
ties and eighties, and many a ‘“‘battle royal’’ was witnessed. 
Blodget, Edkins, Burdon, Sheffield, Gilmour—not to mention those 
still happily with us, —but Owen lost no lustre in comparison with 
these great and noble men. And, though he was a Geapernus 
antagonist in debate, he was generous to all opponents. 

The inception of the North China Tract Society owed much to 

Mr. Owen's initiative, and he took a prominent part in its councils 
and literary productions. When the fire of the Boxers had welded 
Y the various Missions together 1 in a way hitherto inconceivable, Mr. 
i Owen played a leading part in the preliminary negotiations which 
ie led to the formation of the North China Educational Union, with 
¥ all its beneficent results and promise of still greater things. 
b. | Mr. Owen lies buried in Bedford, England, near where he 
spent his student days, and in the same grave as his dear wife, who 
was laid to rest exactly a year before. To many of his colleagues 
‘and old associates, of all the Missions in the North, his death 
creates a blank hard to fill, and his memory will remain fragrant 
for many years among them and among the Chinese for whose 
behoof he laboured so unstintingly and successfully. 


W. H. R. 
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~Our Book Table 


TERMS FOR NEw IpEAs. A study of the Chinese Newspaper. By 
ae A. H. Matesr, //alf Leather $4.00, Thin Covers $2.50. 


The scope of this book is indicated by the sub-title. It does 
not claim to be complete, nor does it challenge comparison with a 
dictionary of technical terms. In form it is supplementary to Dr. 
Mateer’s Mandarin Lessons. To each lesson is prefixed a vocabu- 
lary with pronunciation and English equivalents. Then follow 
‘‘i}lustrations’’ drawn from the journalism of the day. In the 
first 22 lessons these also are translated. In the latter half of the 
book they are accompanied by copious notes in lieu of translation. 

It is natural to compare the present work with Mr. Evan 
Morgan’s ‘‘New Terms and Expressions,’’ published last year. The 
difference is that the latter is mainly a dictionary, which implies a 
fair knowledge of the language before it can be used, whereas Mrs. 
Mateer’s book is calculated to help the student at an earlier stage. 
Perhaps the first part might be assigned to a second year course. 
‘The book has also an interest as a record of the present phase of 
Chinese thought. The ‘‘ new ideas’’ will to some readers be more 
interesting than the terms, showing as they do the cross-currents of 
the present era of transition. That this is the third book on the 
subject issued within a year shows the extent of the changes in 
the language, and emphasizes the need there is for the student to 
keep abreast of the time. 

No doubt any one who has tried to interpret for a visitor has 
at times felt himself put to it to find equivalents for the foreign 
ideas. He says inwardly ‘‘the Chinese never say that,’’ and 
forthwith substitutes something else. The Chinese themselves, 
however, are not content with this, and when they learn English or 
Japanese they are inclined to translate more literally than we 

should. | 

: As the materials here are all from Chinese sources, it may be 
said that they are beyond criticism. But in this connection we . 
may sometimes find that the writer has studied western subjects to 
the detriment of his own language. Hence such schoolboy work 
as #8 JK for hotbed (p. 71). Again, the Chinese have not yet 
formed an academy for the regulation of their language, hence 
they are not agreed among themselves. 

Thus on p. 39 we have # fii as used by President Yuan 
rendered ‘‘energy,’’ on p. 3 from a paper by a Minister of Educa- 
tion we have ‘‘spiritual education, as Theology, Philosophy.” 
This is all in line with the ancient usage in Taoism. But in the 
vocabulary on p. 3 it represents the English ‘‘ spirit’’ as ‘‘ spirit of 
independence,’’ ‘‘ esprit de corps.’’ 

i p. 67 is ‘‘ phenomena,”’ so in scientific books, but in the 
second extract it is used for #§ 4f ‘‘ condition.’’ 

itt @ was long ago used by the Japanese for a mercantile 
Company (Kaisha), but in China it implies society in the abstract. 
@ & is Sociology, but is Socialism. It may be 
said that the ambiguity lies in the English, but at least-we don’t 
mistake the meaning of our words. | 
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7H is the recognized equivalent for ‘‘ ideals’’ p. roo, but 
hear it used for ‘‘ an idea,’’ or ‘‘ theory.’’ 

In fact it is good form to use these expressions in ordinary 
speech ; they are current on the lips of many who have not been 
trained in a college to analyse and tabulate the functions of the 
mind. Hence a lecturer who wishes to use them should be very 
clear that his audience are of one mind as to the significance of his 
terminology, otherwise they may take away quite erroneous im- 
pressions. 

Mrs. Mateer’s notes are not confined to the ‘‘ New Terms,” 
but explain many other obscurities in the text. Especially clear is 
the ‘‘ Introductory Chapter on Wenli.’’ One might suggest some 
economy in the explanation of the obvious ; ¢.g., anyone who has" 
read up to p. 87 will not need help to understand #. On p. 88 
is a simple expression, but fe might have had its reference 
to the Shu King. In such matters, however, some difference of 
choice is inevitable. | 

In the translation p. 45 9 # Be might be better rendered 
‘‘occultism or mystery religion.’’ For ‘‘mysticlsm’”’ might 
come nearer. y # is only the Lamaist form of Buddhism. On 
Pp. 99 the heading ‘‘ Unrest in Mukden”’ should read Fengtien. It 
is the province, not the city, that is spoken of. On p. 86 it is 
unnecessary to quote Williams for 3% #}; it will be found in I Tsing, 
who gives it as the Indian name of China. Buddhism took it to 
Japan, from which country it has returned. | 


J. W. I. 


BWA wh and Sw China Baptist Publication Society. 


These books, translated by the Rev. Jacob Speicher of Canton, 
are very welcome. The first, which we do not remember to have 
seen in the English edition, is an excellent little volume designed 
to show the privilege as well as the power of believing prayer. 
We cannot conceive of a more useful book being put into the hands 
of Chinese workers to whom, indeed, the cuzs/om of prayer may not — 
be unfamiliar, but who nevertheless may fail to grasp the real and 
intimate relation it holds to success in all forms of Christian 
service. The book is calculated to stimulate the devout mind to rely 
tupon God for advance in private spiritual life, and at the same time 
strengthen the inward purpose to undertake every enterprise iu simple 
and unwavering belief that God is able to do, through His people, 
exceeding abundantly above all their hopes and longings. To our 
mind, the topic of power through prayer deserves very special 
consideration in these days of multiplied committees and con- 


ferences and other consultative gatherings. ‘These latter certainly 


do absorb much time and money, and no small amount of physical 
and mental energy. We should be better satisfied with them if we 


could honestly believe that the machinery they create and foster in 


no way hampers the progress of spiritual development, or the 
extension of the Kingdom which, we all know, depends, first as 
well as last, upon the application of Divine forces which, happily, 


are not less available now than formerly. We shall gladly do what 
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we can to aid the circulation of this little volame which we believe 
to be a very timely production. 

The second volume is a very helpful exposition of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and is a translation of Tholuck’s well-known work 
on this important part of Holy Scripture. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to Chinese exegetical literature, and will not fail to be of 
much service to Chinese preachers and teachers. In publishing 
both these books Mr. Speicher has done signal service to the 


Chinese church. 
j. W. 


NOTES ON CURRENT CHINESE EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


Some Commercial Press Publications. | 


ig (A Discouse on Evolution). 

This work consists of (1) translations from Huxley by Yen 
Fu, and (2) the translator’s own observations upon them, after 
each section of the text. It has influenced modern Chinese thought 
considerably, by popularising the dictum that human progress can 
only proceed by means of mutual contest, in which Heaven helps 
the strongest. And thus the phrase §# JR has become widely 
current. Darwin’s own use of the phrase ‘‘ struggfe for existence’’ 
made it a struggle against adverse circumstance, rather than a 
mutual struggle, as Huxley and Spencer (the latter much quoted 
in the translator’s notes) depicted it. And it was to correct this 
misinterpretation of Darwin’s findings that Prince Kropotkin wrote 
his classical work on AZutual Aid ; which was translated for the 7a 
Tung Fao a few years ago. : 


4 & (Mill’s notable Learning). 
This is a scholastic translation of John Stuart Mill’s System of 
Logic, by Yen Fu. 


68 (Leading Principles of Philosophy). 

A work translated from the Japanese, anonymously. The 
translator’s preface consists of a fervent exhortation to Chinese 
students towards the study of the German language. Not only is 
Germany the home of philosophy, but its language is especially 
adapted for the Chinese translator. ‘‘ For whether it be Shakes- 
peare or Schlegel, or Latin or Greek authors, the German transla- 
tions of all of them are superior to those of England or France, 
the verbiage being more condensed.’’ After the first shock of 
surprise at learning that Shakespeare’s works were inadequately 
translated into English (perchance through Bacon’s remissness—a 
fine new theory, that!), we find the book itself to be a learned 
treatise (freely interlarded with Latin phrases) of definitions and 
expositions, which would give any Chinese reader something to 
quote. It ends with a list of German works, for future study. 


tt & (Sociology). By O-yang Chiin, from the Japanese. 
After distinguishing Sociology from Socialism, the author 
describes the bearings of his subject upon ‘‘ government, laws, 
history, psychology, mathematics, and philosophy ;’’ then expounds 
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its general principles in connection with natural law, popular move- 
meuts and personal action, human relations and national affairs, 
with a section on fj %% (not national ve/igion, but cult of moral 


instruction, as he explains). This he sums up by saying :— 


‘* Buddhism. with its Compassion, Christianity with its Intimate 
Love, Confucianism with its Benevolent Urbanity, behind their 
lesser points of difference and similarity, have this one basal teach- 
ing—to forsake personal prerogatives (##% Jy a variant of #E Fi) for 
those of other men. But Christianity had been propagated for 
generations before it became a National Cult (anywhere), and has 
proved unsatisfactory as a foundation of government and general 
control. ‘The case of Buddhism has been similar. The merits of 
both cults are inferior to those of Confucianism, whose efficacy, as 
against their failure, may be clearly compared.’’ ae 

But this summary is invalidated, as regards present-day China, 
by the concluding words of this section, in which Confucianism, 
with its patriarchal view of the realm, is represented as ‘‘ dound up 
with Imperialism, and indispensable to an /mperially ruled land 
such as China ;’’—words we would commend to the notice of those 
who are bent upon making a National ‘‘ Religion’’ of Confucianism, 
for the Republic. | 


fag EE Be (Text-Book on Moral Philosophy, for Second- 
ary Schools). Anonymous. | 

This is a work of some excellence—expounding the moral 
obligations towards ‘‘ oneself, parents and relatives, tutors and 
friends, mankind in general, one’s native land, and one’s daily . 
occupation.’’ The personal requirements are given as “‘ sincerity, 
altruism, justice, courage.’’ The section on ‘‘ mankind in general’”’ 
is admirable. Its keynote is kindness, and its highest illustration 
is found in the Red Cross Society. 

The preface gives Confucius his right place, as China’s chief 


moral philosopher, even as Socrates was, among ancient philoso- 


phers of the West. | | 


NoTES ON SOME CHINESE SCHOOL READERS. 
(A) Published by the Commercial Press. 


Commendable features common to all the books. (1) Their 
extraordinary cheapness, whereby the books are put within the 
reach of every school-boy, thus saving the labour and time now 
often expended by the poorer scholars, in making copies for them- 
selves of books they cannot afford to buy. (2) The excellence of 
the type, and the introduction of illustrations calculated to interest 
and instruct the student. (3) The method of binding, which is 
much more suitable to the climate of South China, than the stiff 
covers which necessitate the use of some adhesive, that moistens in 
the damp weather. (4) Their adaptation for use in schools, whose 
year’s curriculum is distributed over two terms or three terms as the 
case may be. The work on the use of the abacus is the only 
exception to this. | 
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History Reader. 


This work is most suitable for the use of scholars of higher 
elementary school grade. The choice of material is well adapted 
to interest and instruct the average school-boy. Unprofitable 
matter has been eliminated, and tnremunerative work, such as the 
cramming up of useless details, has been reduced to a minimum. 
The work consists of six volumes. At the end of each of the 
first four volumes, there is a table of the principal events dealt 
with in each volume ; and at the end of the last two volumes, there 

is a table of dynasties, with the various emperors chronologically 
arranged under each, which is most convenient for the student. 

The arrangement of the material used is good. The salient 
features of the history of China from the Mythical period up 
to the founding of the Republic, are dealt with in a three 
years’ course. Each lesson is so planned and divided, and the 
directions for use are so clear and concise, that the teacher should 
have no difficulty is mapping out his course or in overtaking 
the work in the period prescribed, while the amount set for each 


-— Jesson should not be beyond the easy apprehension of any average 


scholar of higher elementary school grade. 
‘The purpose of the work is deliberately set forth as an attempt 


to set along right lines the progressive movements of the day, 
and to cultivate the spirit of patriotism in the rising generation, 
and this is done, so far as I have been able to discern, without 
political or national bias, which might compromise the value 
of the work. Its modernity is revealed by its system of dating 
from the year of the Republic. The book is well annotated and 
illustrated. There is room for considerable improvement in the 
maps, which lack clearness of outline and precision of detail. 
Considering, however, the cheapness of the book, this defect is very 


‘excusable. 


Be Teacher’s Manual for History Reader. 


Accompanying the Reader is a very useful Teacher’s Manual, 
embodying all that it is necessary for the teacher to know on the 
subjects dealt with, and carefully planned and arranged so that the 
teacher need have no difficulty in finding his way about init. In 
former manuals of this kind, the tendency was to overburden them 
with unimportant details, which only complicated the main issue 
and perplexed the teacher. This fault seems to have been avoided 


in this work, greatly to its advantage. 


2. Geography Reader. 


The book is very suitable and useful as a text-book for schools 
of higher elementary grade. Its literary style is not too difficult, 
nor are the characters used beyond the understanding of the 
average schoolboy of this standing. Throughout the work, facts 
_are connected up in proper -sequence ; important points are clearly 
and concisely put, and the good features of province and country- 
side are set in the fore-front, so as to provoke the desire of the 
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scholar to see the riches of the land taken advantage of. In regard 
to countries outside China, care is taken to emphasize the steps 
which have made for the betterment of the country in question 
and the lessons which China may learn from such, with a view to 
inciting the scholar to wish for the progress and development of 
his own country. 

One very serious defect must be noted, vzz., names of places 
mentioned in the text differ from the names of the same places 
inserted in the map, which must greatly confuse the student; 
moreover, names are given in the text which are not inserted in the 
map at all, and no indication is given of where the place named is — 
situated. The mere getting up in this manner of names quite 
meaningless to the student is of no educational value at all. The 
maps themselves might be improved with advantage. The bound- 
ary of coast and province needs to be more boldly marked out and 
the various insertions should be more detailed and accurate. The 
want of this is less easily condoned in a Geography Reader than in 
the History Reader, where a similar defect appears. 


: 


N 


Teacher’s Manual for Geography Reader. 


The accompanying Teacher’s Manual is to be commended for 
the simpler method here adopted, as compared with that of former 
manuals of this kind. Each lesson is dealt with under three head- 
ings :—(1) Howto use the map; (2) How to plan out one’s time 
avd important points in the lesson to be specially noted; (3) 
References and explanations. The last section should be of special 
value to the teacher, enabling him to have an intelligent grasp of 
the subject he is to teach before he comes to the class room, and | 
that with a minimum of labour, and without that loss of time which 
is necessarily entailed by the consultation of works outside the 
text-book. 


Three features of this work are specially commendable :— 

(1) The practical use of the various arithmetical rules is 
clearly shown to the scholar, so that he is saved the tedium of 
getting up work of which he cannot see the profit. The questions 
and examples given are very apt, and the rules léarnt in previous 
lessons are continually made use of, so that the student is always 
exercising the knowledge he has already gained, thus grounding 
himself in the fundamentals, while at the same time increasing the 
scope of his knowledge. 

(2) While the explanation of the various rules is not very 
detailed, the important points are clearly marked either by line 
or diagram, most helpful to the student. | 

(3) An index is provided at the beginning of each volume, 
which is a great convenience to the teacher, who wishes to refer 
back to rules already learnt, in order to illustrate or explain a 
difficult problem in some more advanced part of the work. But an 
improvement might be made here in numbering each lesson to 
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correspond to the number in the index, and not as at present only 
placing the subject at the head of each section. — 


90 te (RH). The Use of the Abacus. 


In regard to this work, we have noted the following points :— 
(1) The arrangement is very good; the matter concise and 
accurate. Specially praiseworthy is the method of dealing togeth- 
er with the rule of addition and subtraction, and not placing 
them one before the other in a fixed order, as hitherto. This is 
more agreeable to the principle of the abacus than the method 
formerly adopted. 

(2) In using the abacus, the difficulty of determining. the 
position of the numbers in multiplication and division has always 
been prominent. The method here adopted to this end is new, 
and is clear and easy to learn. 

(3) A very important thing to know in the use of the abacus 
is how to ‘‘cancel.” The method which this work employs to 
explain this is very satisfactory. 

(4) After the rules for addition and subtraction have been 
mastered, there are introduced several very apt examples, calculated 
to give the scholar an intelligent idea of how the rules are to be: 
used in practice, greatly to his profit. 

(5) Accompanying the work is a Teacher’s Manual which 
should be a very substantial aid. In this manual, diagrams, instead 
of an abacus, are used to indicate the various rules. For their 
clearness and precision, these diagrams are highly to be commended. 


(B) Published by the Chung Hwa Book Company. 
History READER. No. 42. 


‘Very suitable for school use. The arrangement of the matter 
has been made with care, and the literary style is clear and concise. 
The subject of each lesson is strikingly indicated, so that it at once 
catches the eye, and the length of the lesson is not too great. That 
the work is thoroughly up-to-date is shown by its system of dating 
from the year of the Republic. The book contrasts the old and 
present state of civilization prevailing in the country, and discusses 
its origin and development, thus seeking to reveal the advantage 


and desirability of progress. 


BR). History Reader. No. 27. 

Differs little from the above. It has one defect, however, 
which must not be passed over. While in the main it deals with 
events in their proper sequence, it is not sufficiently careful to 
make clear the lapse of time that may pass between one event and 
another. For example, in Book 1, Lesson ro, a certain emperor 
J& is abruptly introduced without any indication of the fact that 
five emperors have come and gone since the emperor last named 
in the previous lesson. This does not tend to the inculcation of 
historical accuracy, and is a fault avoided in No. 42. 
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th #36. Geography Reader. No 44. 


So far as general matter is concerned, there is little to choose 
between this and the corresponding publication of the Commercial 
Press. In this work the important points are concisely and clearly 
stated, but the literary style tends to be difficult and involved, and 
is somewhat above what can be expected of the average school-boy. 

In the maps, the idea of throwing into relief that section of 
the map which is being specially dealt with, is similar to that 
employed in the publication of the Commercial Press and is to be 
commended. The printing of the maps, however, needs to be im- 
proved. A very good feature is that the names of places mentioned 
in the text correspond with the names entered on the map; also 
the whereabouts of unfamiliar places mentioned in the text, not 
entered on the map, are indicated. 

The fact that the work is a little more expensive than the 
similar work put out by the Commercial Press may perhaps 
militate against its ready acceptance ou the market. : 

The teacher’s manual accompanying the work does not seem 
to have escaped the fault of the older manuals. It tends to be too 
detailed and complicated, and in consequence one fears lest it may 


eonfuse rather than help the teacher. 
W. B. P. 


Note.— Zhe Commercial Press National and Ethical Readers: Attention 
should be called to the commendable promptness and courtesy with which 
the Commercial Press has responded to the criticisms of their Readers for 
Primary Schools, which appeared in the April number of the RECORDER. 
New editions have already been issued, in which the objectionable features 
pointed out have been eliminated, and other improvements made. We have 
no hesitation in commending these series as the best available text-books of 


their kind. 
G. W. S. 


Correspondence 


laity in one mission in one centre 
at hand, but their view is un- 
Lo the Editor of doubtedly against any such pay- 


(Tor CHINESE RECORDER.’’ ments. The church to which 
these men belong is largely self- 


DEAR Sir: I wish that some supporting, but not entirely so. 


COMMISSION ON SALARIES. 


member of the Commission on 
Salaries whose report appeared 
in your April issue would tell us 
why the Commission decided to 
recommend the perpetuation of 
what the treasurer of one of 
the British Boards recently de- 


scribed as an archaic institution 


which missions ought not to 
perpetuate—allowances for chil- 
dren? I only have information 
as to the view of the Chinese 


And one reason why the final 
Stage is not reached is because 
these laymen object to pledge 
themselves to a further effort 
whenever the preacher adds 
another child to his family, and 
as the wife of the present in- 
cumbent has just presented him 
with his tenth child there is 
ground for caution. Had they 
all lived they would still all be 
under 18 years of age and, 
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under the suggested scale, his 
salary would have been $15 and 


his allowances $20. Families 
with seven or eight children are 


not at all unusual in Central 


China: and I believe that if we 
consulted the Chinese laity, who 


are to foot the bills, apart from 


the paid helpers, we should find 


that they prefer to know the. 


maximum amount of their liabi- 
lity. Self-support is, so far as 
my experience goes, hampered 
by these sliding scales. So will 
the Commission give us some 
information as to why they 
propose to perpetuate these 
allowances? 

Then if I may trespass further 
on your space, why was the 
limit of 18 years mentioned? 
Is not one of the problems that 
we have to face the question of 
letting our preachers understand 
that their sons are not all born 
preachers or teachers? Why 
not fix the limit, if these grants 
are to be made at all, at 14 
years and leave the clever lads 
to win scholarships or justify 
special treatment ? ~ 

And lastly may I ask whether 
the Commission had under con- 
sideration the alternative method 
under which a fixed salary 
would be given for which the 
church would be expected sooner 
or later to assume liability, and 


in addition a provision by the 


Mission (as distinguished from 
the local church) of free educa- 
tion for a term of years for the 
children of preachers? I will 
not elaborate the scheme in this 
letter, but if it would be of any 
practical value so to doI will obey 
your editorial commands. The 
great point of the scheme is 
that the children are sure to be 
sent to the schools. The strong 
argument for it is that it would 
make the situation here parallel 
to that in so many missions 
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which offer special educational 
facilities to the children of mis- 
sionaries. What foreign mis- 
sionary gets a sixth or an eighth 
added to his salary for 18 years 
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for each child? I personally 
regard myself as happy to get 
an addition of one-eighteenth 
for each child and a chance of 
six years’ free education at a 
good school. Does any mission- 
ary get better terms than that ? 
Then why should we try to fix 
a scale in China that is far in 
excess of what the laity at home 
deem a fair thing? One-eighth 
per annum for 18 years is ex- 


cessive and not likely to be 


acceptable to the laity of the 
Chinese Church. 


Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE A. CLAYTON. 


THE UNITY OF LANGUAGES. 


To the Editor of 
Tur CHINESE’ RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: Chinese, Hebrew, 
and English are only modifica- 
tions of one language. 

Strength and li-liang 
are the same word to the intel- 
lectual and historical ear and 


eye. | 
Al, Likh, Elvah, Elohim, 
cp. Aram ram ramah ramathaim. 
A prefixed has caused elision 
of final. 
Quick and k‘uai 


are ‘ acquired and new and 


special senses’’ seen in and 
derived from alive and £z(c)fing : 

Ti means tai=tie or binder 
and is only suitable for Provi- 
dence. 

A. B. Davidson and the writer 
in Hastings D.B. did not know 
Chinese and could not trace back 
modern English, Hebrew and 
Chinese to the points whence 
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they diverged into separate lan- 
guages and dialects. 


streng(th English 

s)trength 

st(r)ength 

t eng 

d ing | 

ling liang Chinese 

vik lik 

li 

i 3rd Person Pronoun Chi- 
nese and Hebrew 

hi(=he) ditto English 


By means of the dialects of 
Chinese and the modifications of 
the script as seen in phoneties it 
is possible to get behind what is 
called Chinese to a time when 
Yao was Nakh and Ning 

and Shuen was Shem 

As my critic has referred to two 
books I also will cite two books, 
Dr. Joseph Edkins’ ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion of the Chinese Language,”’ 
‘* Evolution of the Hebrew Lan- 

guage.’’ 
| Sincerely, 


G. PARKER. 


KWAN. 


P.S.— When the pictorial script was 
modified, Chinese retained the upright 
shape but the cuneiform scribes put 
the ideographs on their sides. L. W. 
King’s Assyrian Language, p. 4. 

My method is not mere translation 
but transliteration combined with 
translation. 


[The above seems to us to belong to 
that group of theories the arguments 
for which are too elusive to be of any 
great practical value.—ED. } 


MORE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
NEEDED. 


Zo the Editor of | 
‘‘ THe CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Srr:—After reading the 


March number of the CHINESE : 


RECORDER which was chiefly 
devoted to articles on industrial 
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education, I felt it incumbent 
upon me to write you a- few 
words of appreciation for the 
sentiments expressed in some of 
the articles which appeared in the 
above number. Personally I feel 
very strongly that there is a 
great need for more industrial 
enterprise in connection with 
the schools and colleges of the 
various Christian Missions work- 
ing in China. This is so I 
venture to think for the following 
reasons :— 

(1) Because it so often happens 
that boys after passing through 
the Primary Schools are found 
to be unsuited intellectually or 
otherwise to go on with their 
studies into the higher grades. 
Consequently these boys are cast 
adrift and often have great dif- 
ficulty in finding employment. 
Especially is this the case when 
the boy has got into the Middle 
or High School as he is then too 
old to be put toa trade, should 
he for any reason be unable to 


-continue his studies. 


(2) At the present time the 
curricula in our schools are, in 
my humble opinion, often most 
unsuitable for the future needs of 
the people at large and the Pri- 
mary Schools are largely looked 
upon as feeders for the higher 
institutions, whereas not more | 
than one-third (I think this is 
a fair average to take) of the 
scholars pass into the higher 
institutions. | 

In one of the articles which | 


appeared in the March number 


of the RECORDER the writer in 
referring to Middle and Primary 
Schools says: ‘‘ The courses in 
the schools should be so com- 
plete that a student could not 
attend for even a short period 
without getting valuable prepara- 
tion for real life.’’ Healso goes 
on tosay: ‘‘ Great care should 
be taken therefore to suit the 
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schools to the needs of the people 
at large,’’ and he adds what I 
personally consider of the utmost 
importance, z.e.: ‘‘ To make them 
simply preparatory schools for 
the higher institutions of learn- 
ing is a crime against the major- 
ity of the students, and so a lack 
of due consideration for the 
common people.’’ I am entirely 
in sympathy with the view of 
' the writer of the above, as I 
feel there is a great danger at 
the present time of our schools 
(both the buildings and the cur- 
ricula) unfitting many of their 
students for their future life, that 
is to say, those who find they 
are unable to proceed to the 
higher institutions of learning 
either on account of financial or 
other reasons. : 
(3) The lack of industrial in- 
stitutions in connection with our 
missions often means that boys 


after spending some years in our 


Primary Schools are apprenticed 
to heathen masters and so are 
compelled to work on the Sab- 
bath, and this generally means 
that the boys go back again 
into heathenism, or into what is 
perhaps even worse, utter indif- 
ference about spiritual things. 

I was much interested in read- 


ing about the Self-Help Depart- 


ment carried on in connection 
with the Hangchow College, 
which appeared in the above 
issue of the RECORDER. It 
seems to me that this is just the 
kind of thing that needs to be 
taken up on a large scale by 
the various missions in China, 
for this seems to me to be a 


solution of the problem which 
faces many would-be scholars or | 


their parents, who are too poor 
to pay their college fees, as it 
- would enable the students to 
earn something towards their 
school fees, and also would, as 
the writer of the above article 
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_ very truly says, ‘‘ bring the stu- 
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dents under discipline in other 
departments than that of their 
book-work, and teach them many 
other things which will be of in- 
estimable value to them in their 


_ lives, but which the class room 


fails to give.’ Then again it 
would teach them the important 
lesson of the dignity of manual 
labor, and so help do away 
with the mistaken idea which 
so many Chinese have of its 
indignity. 

I certainly think that the 
Christian missions in China 
should be more aggressive in this 
direction, but it is a difficult 
question of course to determine 
how far they ought to take the 
oversight of industrial work, 
either financially or otherwise ; 
still there is no question in my 
own mind that they should inter- 
est themselves in this branch of 
work, and also do all they pos- 
sibly can to encourage the native 
Church to take it up. 

Such institutions would un- 
doubtedly be of immense value 
towards removing the prejudice 
against Christianity on the part 
of the non-Christian community, 
and so help to bring about a 
better understanding between 
these two, which is surely what 
we all desire, 

None of those in charge of 
educational institutions expect 
that a// the students, or even the 


majority of them, will be found 


suitable for official positions in 
the Church! What then can be 
of more vital importance than to 
endeavour to fit this majority 
for their future life’s-work ? 
I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 


H. BULLER RIDLER. 


LOvvAn, via FoocHow. 


Christian Literature Society’s 
Library. 


The Christian Literature So- 
clety at 143 North Szechuen 
Road, Shanghai, has a library 
now of nearly 10,000 volumes 
classified on the Dewey System, 
under the following Divisions :— 


General Works, Natural Science, 


Philosophy, Useful Arts, 
Religion, Fine Arts, 

Sociology, Literature, 

Philology, History, 


among which are The Sacred 
Books of the East, Comparative 
Religion, Histories of Protestant 


and Romay Catholic Missions, a 


complete set of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, Chinese Histories and 
Cyclopedias, etc. 

As the books are mainly for 
the use of the editors and staff 
of the C. L. S., it is obvious that 
they cannot be taken away nor 
lent ; but we are authorized to 
say that this library is free to all 
missionaries and literary men, 
Protestant or Romanist, whether 
resident in Shanghai or passing 
through, for reference or reading 
in the library itself. | 


An Instance of Practical Union. 


An ‘agreement, which when 
signed is to run for five years, 
has been made between the South 
China Religious Tract Society 
and the China Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, whereby they will 
carry on together the work of 
producing Christian literature. 
The main part of the work 
centres around the establishing 
and conducting of a Christian 
book store in the city of Canton. 
This book store {s to be situated 
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in a very prominent place on the 
Bund on one of the best locations 
in Canton. A lot which contains 
nearly 5,000 square feet has been 
secured at the cost of about 
$10,000 U. S. gold. A ‘modern 
five storey reinforced concrete 
building is in course of erection. 
British, German, and American 
societies working in South China 


have unanimously approved of 


this scheme. While it is recog- 
nized that much of the literature 
put out must be handled below 
cost, yet it is hoped to put 
the book store upon a self-sup- 
porting basis. Friends of mis- 
sions have united in forming 
the Mission Building Company 
and are furnishing the money 
for the building. It is under- 
stood that both the South China 
Religious Tract Society and 
the China Baptist Publication 
Society may sell in this book 
store their own publications. 
The China Baptist Publication 
Society and the South China 
Religious Tract Society may 
purchase stock sufficient to secure 
for them free of rent the ground 
floor of the building. The sum 
of $8,000 U. S. gold will be 
sufficient for this. An appeal 
has been sent out for this money. 
The fact that this Christian book 
store will meet a long felt need 
gives it an appeal that should 
make it easy to raise the money 
required. The first plan was 
that the two Societies should each 
own half interest, but a later plan 
gives the China Baptist Publica- 
tion Society two-thirds interest 
and the South China Religious. 
Tract Society one-third interest. 
No limit is set to the amount of 
capital which leaves plenty of 
room for further developments. 
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Programme of Forward Evan- 
gelistic Movement in 1914-15, 
suggested in the Report of 
Special Committee on Evan- 
gelism presented to the China 
Continuation Committee. 


1. Assist in every way possible 
to serve the evangelistic meet- 
ings to be held in the large cities 
through China during the Fall 
of 1914, under the leadership of 
_ Mr. Sherwood Eddy, and under 
the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, in 
‘co-operation with the united 
Churches in these cities. | 


2. Render the same kind of 


service in similar meetings of 
women students to be held this 
year in three type cities—Tien- 
tsin, Paoting, and Soochow— 


under the auspices of the Young 


Women’s Christian Association. 
3. Accept the Province of 
Fukien as the field of experi- 
ments this year in extending 
the evangelistic meetings of the 
central capital to the secondary 
cities through the province—and 
later the smaller towns and vil- 
lages—with a view to the dis- 
covery of tried methods which 
may be adapted and applied to 
similar meetings through other 
provinces through China. 

4. Encourage and co-operate 
in the conduct of evangelistic 
meetings in other cities, adopt- 
ing as far as possible the methods 
employed in the larger series of 
meetings. 

5. Experiment in a limited 
number of type cities in the 
problem of Bible study as related 
to all the Churches of a city. 
Recent meetings in China have 


_. Shown that carefully organised 


and supervised Bible study is 
the most fruitful source in secur- 
ing evangelistic results. 

6. Recommend to all in charge 
of the arrangements for conven- 
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tions and conferences at the 
various summer resorts and else- 
where this year, that they should 
concentrate their deliberations 
and prayer on the subject of 
evangelism; and that the follow- 
ing outlines of topics be offered 
by way of suggestions: 

(2) A review of outstanding achieve- 
ments in evangelism during the past 
year. | 
(6) What are the essentials to the 
conduct of successful evangelistic 
meetings? 

(c) Practical suggestions to workers 
in the preparation and conduct of 
evangelistic meetings. 

(@) How to conserve the results of 
evanyelistic meetings. 

(¢e) Bible study and social service 
as aids to evangelistic efforts. 

(7) How to promote intercession. 
(g) Programme for a Forward 
Evangelistic Movement for 1914-1915. 


An informal conference of 
representatives from the follow- 
ing summer resorts was held 
during the sessions of the China 
Continuation Committee with 
the result that these suggestions 
were unanimously, adopted and 
the chairman of the Special 


Committee on Evangelism was 


authorised to offer the services 
of the committee in completing 
plans for these conferences. A 
correspondent has been appointed 
in each centre: 


Kuling, Peitaiho, 
Kuliang, -Mokanshan, 
Chikungshan, West China, 
South China, three centres. 
Manchuria, | 


The following Committee on 
Evangelism has since been ap- — 
pointed. Great care was taken 
to make it a representative work- 
ing Committee. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Price,—Chairman. 
Chang Po-ling. 
Rev. W. L. Warnshuis,—proposed 

National Rvangelistic Secretary. 

Shen Wen Ching. 

W. E. Taylor. 

Pastor Ling,—Executive Secretary 
me Province Wide Campaign, Fu- 

ien. 
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Miss Ruth Paxson. 

Rev. Tse Yen-lok. 

Rev. G. Miller,—Secretary, Evan- 
gelistic Association of China. 


The Late Mr. William Borden. 
Under the title of Big 


the life of the late Mr. William 
Borden, translated by the Rev. 
F. W. Baller, has just been 
issued by the China Inland Mis- 
sion. It is a booklet of ten 
pages, and has one or two unique 
features. Asit is prepared for 
circulation among Moslems, an 
Arabic title and preface form 
part of the get-up, suggesting 
some of the inscriptions one may 
see on Moorish arches. 

Mr. Borden, it may be remem- 
bered, was a consecrated young 
man of means, who, after a 
successful college course in the 
United States of America, decided 
to devote his life to work among 
the Moslems of China in Con- 
nection with the China Inland 
Mission. With a view to per- 
fecting himself in Arabic, he 
went to Cairo, where after a 
short residence he was stricken 
with fever and died. This book- 
let is intended to perpetuate his 
memory, and gives in brief the 
steps that led to his preparation, 
his devotion to his Lord, and 
an account of his last days. 
Workers among Moslems will 
find it a useful adjunct in their 
work. 

Through the generosity of 
Mr. Borden’s mother, an edition 
of 5,000 copies of this booklet 
has been printed for free distri- 
bution amongst Chinese Moham- 
medans. Applications for grants, 
stating the number of copies 
desired, should be sent to Mr. 
F. H. Rhodes, China Inland 
Mission, Chefoo, North China, 


who has undertaken to deal with . 


them. 
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United Methodist Mission, — 
ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


The United Methodist Mission 
in North China has just held its 
annual meetings in Tientsin with 
very satisfactory results. The 
meetings were held in the large 
Tung Ma Lu chapel and were 
well attended by delegates from 
all the five large districts in the 
mission. The Rev. G. T. Cand- 
lin, D. D., presided, and the other 
officers were Rev. J. Hinds, 
deputy chairman, Rev. F. B. 
Turner, financial secretary, and 
Rev. G. P. Littlewood, secretary. 
During the sessions visits were 
paid by Revs. J. H. Pyke, D.D., 
and Mr. Cheng of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission and the Rev. 
Mr. Liu of the Independent | 
Christian Church, bearing fra- 
ternal greetings. 

The reports of the year’s work 
from the five districts were on 
the whole encouraging though 
a decrease of members was 
reported, the total for the year 


being 3,571 baptised members 


and 886 on trial, there being a 
gratifying increase in the latter 
numbers. ‘The educational work 
is being greatly improved. Day 
schools are larger and more up 
to date. There is a new Inter- 
mediate School at Wutingfu to 
prepare boys for the Peking 
University. ‘The scheme of union 
with the Methodist Episcopal — 
Mission at Peking University in 
theological work, is nearing com- 
pletion. Here the mission now 
has two tutors, Revs. G. T. Cand- 
lin, D.D., and Li Nan Sen, and 
sixteen students. These are all 
signs of growth and development. 

The question of self-support 
has received considerable atten- 
tion and now about two-thirds of 
the churches have adopted a 
scheme which will in a course of 


| 
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years make them self-supporting. 
It is hoped that ere long the 
scheme will be adopted by all 
the churches in the Mission. 


German Evangelical Mission- 
Adjunct. 


The success of the Imperial 
Jubilee Gift on behalf of Chris- 
tian Missions in the German Pro- 
tectorates has surpassed expecta- 
tion. ‘To have collected in about 
six months a sum of (in round 
numbers) £245,000 Sterling for 
Foreign Missions, signifies a 
missionary enthusiasm such as 
had not before been witnessed in 
Germany. By means of this 
movement the executives of both 
sections of the Christian Church 
had established throughout the 
whole of the German Empire a 
net-work of connections, whose 
permanent support in favour of 
influencing outside circles ap- 
peared too valuable to be set 
aside with the closing of ac- 
counts. 

Hence the Evangelical Ex- 
ecutive was led, when submit- 
ting to the Ministry its plan 
of: allocation, to. apportion a 
substantial sum for a _ project 
intended to systematically carry 


on what had been so successfully 


initiated with the object of 
enlisting missionary interest. 
His Majesty the Emperor ex- 
pressed his warm sympathy 
with the plan, and sanctioned 


the formation of an Institution 


under his immediate patronage, 
which is to bear the title of: 
Deutsche Evangelische Missions- 
hilfe (German Evangelical 
Mission-Adjunct). 

The project was inaugurated 
on the 6th of December last in 
the Upper House of Represent- 
atives. The daily press has 
published detailed reports of the 
large gathering; the speeches 


will appear in full in the first 
number of the society’s organ. 


Were the title relevant, this 


meeting might be called the 
Constituent Assembly of the 
‘* Missionshilfe,’’ but as a matter 
of fact the project dates its 
creation from the day when it 
receives Imperial sanction. 
Since, however, by that time it 
has to be in every respect com- 
plete, and duly provided with a 
Constitution and a committee, 
the inaugural meeting bore a 
more than consultative character, 
and was engaged upon the work 
of laying solid foundations for 
the enterprise. 

The most important part of 
the Constitution is contained in 
the introductory paragraph defin- 
ing the object of the Society: 
‘to awaken, to cultivate, and to 
stimulate the interest of the 
general public on behalf of Ger- 
man Evangelical Missions, and 
to continue the work of enlighten- 
ment, as to their value to the 
German Colonies and Protector- 


ates, which was initiated by the 


appeal for the Jubilee Gift. To 
carry on independent missionary 
enterprise does not lie within 
the scope of its task.’’ Apart 
from the proceeds of its original 
endowment, its income will con- 
sist of contributions and legacies 
from friends and _ supporters. 
The committee is limited to a 
maximum of 18 members—one of 
whom is to be nominated by the 
Emperor, and 16 freely elected— 
by whom the Managing Director 
is appointed. An administrative 
Council composed of the mem- 
bers of committee and of mission- 
ary experts from all parts of 
the Empire will form a valuable 
auxiliary force; but all these 
arrangements are subject to the 
Emperor’s approval. Mr. A. 
W. Schreiber, the well-known 


Director of the North German 
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Missionary Society of Bremen, 
has been appointed Managing 
Director. | 

The project of this Institution 
has not sprung up all of a sudden. 
The idea has been repeatedly 
under consideration of creating 
an auxiliary organization for 
the benefit of all missionary 
societies, which should observe 
strict impartiality and maintain 
conscientious regard for existing 
rights and _ obligations, and 
whose main function should be 
to reach those circles which 
hitherto have stood aloof from 
Missions. The idea has found 
partial expression in the Ger- 
man Evangelical Laymen’s 
Missionary Union, whose appeal 
may be formulated thus: ‘‘We 
want your fizancial help, but 
we want more than that; we 
want toenlist your Jersonal help. 
Missions are no longer to be 
looked upon as the pastor’s busi- 
ness, nor is interest in them to 
be confined to select circles of 
sacrificial givers; but they have to 
take rank as a zational cause, for 
which purpose their morad neces- 
sity has to meet with general 
recognition.’’ If we are not to 
be the ruin of the people, which 
by our culture and colonisation 
are deprived of such religious and 
moral support as was intertwined 
with their own social life, we 
are bound to be their mission- 
aries. This view found expres- 
sion- in the motto of Colonial 
Secretary Dr. Solf: ‘‘Colonizing 
means Missionizing,’’—a declara- 
tion which met with enthusiastic 
response. 

The patriotic aspect of Mis- 
sions has likewise to be recog- 
nized. ‘This does not mean that 
the missionary is to make it his 
business to ‘‘germanize’’ or 
‘‘anglicize’’ the natives, for the 
non-Christian peoples have too 
little in common with the mis- 
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sionary nations to render such 


efforts practicable, while respect 
for humanity as such forbids 
such methods. The point of 
this aspect rather lies here. The 
natives, our black and yellow 
fellow-countrymen, are joined to 
the Mother country in a wholly 
new and intimate way, as soon 
as they have appropriated its 
religious and moral sources of 
strength ; while the influence of 
German mental culture, especial- 
ly among the awakened peoples 
of the Far East, will not finda 
more effective agency than mis- 


sionary pioneer work. English- 


men and Americans have found 
this out long ago and acted ac- 
cordingly. | 
The wutlitarian aspect of 
Missions has to be finally em- 
phasized—their zazmediate (real) 
value for the merchant, farmer, 
official (in spite of isolated 
failures capable of explanation), 
and their izdirect (ideal) service 
in their reaction upon the Home- 
land. Missions have it in their 
power indefinitely to enlarge 
the horizon of amy person of 
culture while it is to the unselfish 
labours of the missionary that 


.the philologist, the ethnograph- 


er, the anthropologist, the geog- 
rapher, and the medical man 
owe thanks for their supply of 
material and valuable sugges- 
tions. Nor should the educational 
value of Missions—both with 
regard to elementary and higher 
grade schools—be undervalued. 
All who took part in the mem- 
orable gathering of December 
6th, shared the conviction that 
the year 1913, which witnessed 
the collection of the Jubilee Gift 
and the inauguration of the ‘‘Mis- 
sionshilfe,’’ would stand for the 
beginning of a new era, when 
the cause of Missions would be 
the cause of the whole German 
people. On another point opin- 
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jon was undivided. Whatever 
new movement be started, there 
can be no question of a change 
in the basis upon which Missions 
are founded, nor in the object of 
their existence. The national 
and economic value of Missions 
are not primary, but secondary 
objects, though successes on 
their account are most welcome 
subsidiary results. The rock 
motive of Missions is purely re- 
ligious, and he who tampers 
with it poisons the roots of the 
tree and cannot expect from it 
good fruit. 


The foregoing article from 
- the hand of Lic. Moldaenke of 
Berlin-Lichterfelde appeared in 
the ‘‘ Koloniale Rundschau ”’ of 
this year, and was translated at 
the request of Dr. Julius Richter, 
Berlin-Steglitz, by B. Hitjer, 88 
North Road, Highgate, London, 
N. 7 | 


Earliest Reference to Christianity 
in Korean Literature, 


A Letter of Hong Yang-ho 


_ of Korea to Keui Kyoon (iE 3) 
China (1798). 


In the last years of Man-yok 


(35 (1573-1620 A.D.) there 
came to China Western teachers, 


for the first time, who brought 


with them a knowledge of astron- | 


omy that was very remarkable. 


Their books and _ instruments 


were placed in the office of the 


Observatory where they have 


remained till the present day. 
The calculations by which they 
measured the heavens, however, 
were not superior to the law of 
Heui-sii and Wha-sii, 
(4 who are mentioned in 
the Book of History, nor was 
their knowledge of the move- 


ments of the celestial bodies 


based on other than the principles 


they taught is but a reflection of 
what we Confucianists had al- 
ready known and had always 
regarded as but the odds and 
ends of knowledge, 

Their worship of God (), too, 
finds its counterpart in the Con- 
fucian service of Sang-je (_E #). 
According to them, however, 
one Jesus is the Creator of the 
universe and the Originator of 
all things. This is a most un- 
reasonable claim, not to say 
blasphemous. It makes light of 
life and the fundamental laws of 
nature, and certainly could not 
be called a religion for human 
kind. Right principles are lack- 
ing in it, and it cannot even be 
compared with Buddhism. As to 
heresy it represents the last limit. 

I made a visit once to Peking 
and went to a Christian church 
to see it, and there were pictures 


_ hanging on the walls which the 


people worshipped just as Bud- 


_dhists do the Buddha. Such a 


meaningless exercise offered no 
interest, but their astronomical 
instruments did, being wonder- 
fully and beautifully made, such 
as few could hope toequal. Yes, 


they were indeed such only as 


the gods might make. 

I hear also that their teaching 
has spread throughout the world 
and that government officers and 
high ministers of China believe 
and follow it. Is this so? [I 
understand that when these 


people speak of the natural ele- 


ments they do not refer to them 
as they are spoken of in the 
Hong-pom nor do they 
make use of the Eight Diagrams 
of Pok-heui-si ({R FE). What 
a pity! They talk of twelve 
divisions of the heavens, and of 


‘the circles of the earth—arctic, 


temperate, and equatorial—of 
the lesser and greater spheres of 
revolution of the gun, moon, and 
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stars, something that we Con- 
fucianists do not understand. 
They have come across a wide 
expanse of ocean, and say that 
they have definite proofs for 
what they claim. Under these 
conditions we can hardly call 


theirs a heresy that should be 


hastily cast aside. It appears to 
me, however, that these things 
are governed by an infinite law 
that will not.admit of elucidation. 

An ignorant man like myself 
who has never read any of their 
teachings cannot say whether 
they are worthy of consideration 
or not, but Your Excellency has 
good judgment, has made wide 
investigation, and will doubt- 
less have already weighed these 
things carefully in the balance. 
May I know what you think in 
regard to them? A history of 
the West is said to have been 
brought to China. Have you 
seen it, and what are the prin- 
ciples and laws that govern its 
world? The disregard they 
manifest for life; their lack of 
fear; their contempt for goods 
and earthly possessions would 
upset all ordinary conditions of 
society. I hear that in the times 
of Yong-nak (je #2) (1403-1425 
A.D.) there was a man called 
Cheung Wha (8§ #1) who jour- 
neyed across the ocean and visit- 
ed the West. The account of 
his journey I understand, too, 
has been printed. I would like 
very much to see this. 


The Reply of Keui Kyoon. 


In answer to your inquiries 
concerning the Westera religion 
I may say that there came once 
on a time to China a man called 


Po-sa-ch‘e (i #) who made 


a journey of 90,000 /z by water. | 


He came in the train of others, 
who had preceded him, and his 
desire was to plant the teachings 
of his religion in China, but he 
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found no way to do so, and was 
obliged to return once more to the 
Philippines. The Philippinos, 
with their innate love of gain, 
and because this religion became 
to them a matter of livelihood, 
took to it with great avidity, 
But in China it was different. 
We already have the religion of 
the Sages, which has been be- 
queathed to us. Who is there 
that would throw away the 
tablets of his ancestors, cease 
sacrifice to them, and put in 
their place the Ch’6n-joo (F +) 
God of the Christian? But this 
they make their first require- 
ment, a thing that runs counter > 
to all our best instincts. People 
say that Westerners are ingeni- 
ous, but my opinion is they will 
fail in their religious propaganda 
altogether. It is indeed a very 
stupid idea. . 

In the Government Library, | 
beside Western books on mathe- 
matics, others have been added 
such as books on religion, etc., 
and have all been indexed. The 
Sa-go Ch’ong-mok i #4 
has recently been printed, but I 
judge that Your Excellency has 
not yet seen it. I have therefore 
secured copies of it and am now 
sending them to you. Please 
look them over. The laws that 
govern these are like the old 
laws that existed ages gone by, 
so that Your Excellency’s words 
are true. . The books Sa-go 
Ch‘ong-mok and Choo-pi Cho-ha 
Cl PF) Iam sending. In 
looking them over I find that the 
outlying nations and the Middle 
Kingdom agree in their main 
ideas after all. 

I cannot say all I would like 
by letter but am sending these by 
courier post. Please receive them. 

I, Keui Kyoon, make my bow 
and send this gift to Your Ex- 
cellency Teacher I-ke (H 
1798 1st moon, 27th day. 
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THE NEW CHINESE CABINET. 


A mandate promulgating the new 
Cabinet was issued on May Ist. Its 
composition is as follows: 

Hsu Shih-chang, Secretary of State ; 
Sun Pao-chi, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Chow Tsu-chi, Minister of 
Finance; Chu Chi-chien, Minister of 
the Interior; Tuan Chi-jui, Minister 
of War; Liu. Kuan-hsing, Minister 
of the Navy; Chang Chung-hsing, 
Minister of Justice; Yang Shih-chi, 
Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce ; Tang Hua-lung, Minister of 
Education ; Liang Tun-yen, Minister 
of Communcations.—euler, 


BRIGANDAGE AND PIRACY. 


The state of unrest and violence 
referred to in our last issue has con- 
tinued over several parts of China. 
Fuller details of the depredations and 
violence of White Wolf’s followers 
help us to understand the reign of 
terror that has existed wherever he has 
gone. The massing of Government 
troops at various points and victories 
over the White Wolf are reported, 
but as late as the 11th of this month 
we have the mobility of White Wolf 
illustrated in the news of the pillag- 
ing of several cities in Shensi. 


- The most serious act of piracy re- 
ported from the South is the seizure 
of the West River steamer, 7Zazon. 
The foreign officers were attacked 
and it is feared that the lives of 200 
Chinese were lost. The steamer was 
burnt to the water’s edge and, after 
the departure of the pirates, was 
towed back by the Governor’s launch 
full of corpses. 


ANTI-CHRISTIAN TROUBLES. 


During the month several cases of 
oppression of Chinese Christians have 
been reported from the South. When 
appeals have been made to the 
officials for assistance there has been 


shown a growing tendency to give 
less respect to Christian Churches 


than formerly. 


THE AMENDED CONSTITUTION. 


_ Theamended constitution was prom- 
ulgated on May Ist and indicates 


that Yuan Shih-kai took advantage 
of the wiping of the constitutional 
slate to strengthen his position and 
to challenge revolution. 


According to the Peking correspon- 


dent of the ‘‘ Ostasiatischer Lloyd,” 


the Constitution Committee read and 
passed the draft of the provisional 
constitution the third time. It con- 
fers all powers on the President, who 
is responsible only to the citizens of 
the Republic. The President will 
convene the Lifayuan (Senate) and is 
given power to dissolve it. The dis- 
solution is dependent upon the cone 
sent of the Tsanchengyuan, the new 
Administrative Council, provided that 
another Senate is convened within 
six months from the dissolution. 


The President is the Commander- 
in-Chief of the army and the Navy. 
He declares war and martial law and 
concludes jos. He appoints the 
officials and officers, and confers or- 
ders and titles. He is allowed to 
mitigate punishment and to grant 
pardons, but he must obtain the 
consent of the Senate if he desires to 

rant a general amnesty. The Pres- 
ident concludes treaties but must 
obtain the consent of the Senate if 
the borders of the Empire are to be 
altered thereby or burdens are im- 
posed on the citizens of the Republic. 


The President is the chief of the 
administration. He is assisted therein 
by the Secretary of State. The ad- 
ministration is divided into nine 


‘Ministries, which have to carry on 


their duties according to special reg- 
ulations, | 

The principal privileges of the 
Senate are to discuss and pass Bills, 
to draw up the Budget, to agree to 
the conclusion of loans and the entry 
into financial responsibilities by the 
Governnient, to draw up Bills and to 
receive petitions. 

The final Constitution will be draft- 


ed by a special committee, which 


will be elected by the Tsanchengyuan 
and which will consist of ten of its 
members. When the Tsanchengyuan 
has passed the draft of the final con- 
stitution, it will be submitted to a 
National Assembly, which will be 
convened and dissolved by the Pres- 


ident. 
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Missionary Journal 


BIRTHS. 


At Moukden, March 14th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. ELMER YELTON, Y. M. 
C. A., ason (Elmer Emerson). — 


At Hongkong, March r4th, to Mr. 
and Mrs, F. G. WHITE, Y. M. C. 
A., ason (Richard Frederick). 


AT Paoning, April 15th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. W. H. Aupis, C. I. M., 
a@ son. 


AT Soochow, April 26th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. F. H. THroop, A. P. M., a 
son (Frank Homer). 


At Peking, April 30th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Dogpson, M. E. M., a son 
(Ernest Lowry). 


AT Changsha, May 5th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. WALTER ScoTr ELLioTtT, A. 
B. S., ason (Edwards Eugene).) 


AT Hulan Fu, Manchuria, May 5th, 
to Dr. and Mrs. MCKILLOP YOUNG, 
U. F.C. of S., a daughter (Helen 
McKillop). 

At Taiyuenfu, Shansi, May 7th, to 
Dr. and Mrs. B, C. BROOMHALL, 

KE. B. M., a daughter (Katherine 
Janet). 


At Kalgan, May goth, to Rev. and 
Mrs. CuHas. S. HEININGER, M. P. 
M., a daughter (Martha Mildred). 


Ar Shanghai, May 16th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. CLARK, Y. M. C.A.,a 
son (Winston Fuller). 


MARRIAGES. 


At Chefoo, April 27th, Rev. W. E. 
COMERFORD, E. B. M., Choutsun, 
Shantung, to Miss ELEANOR JETER, 
S. B. C., Pingtu, Shantung. 


AT Wenchow, May 13th, Mr. F, 
DICKIE to Mrs, A. MENZIES, both 


ARRIVALS. 


April sth, Miss J. ADAMS, M.E.M,, 
(ret.)., and Rev. E. _SOUDER, A. 
M. 


April 27th, Mr. and Mrs, Owan 
WARREN and two children, C, I. M,, 


(ret.). 


May 2nd, Mr. and Mrs. H. Rupp 
and child, A. B. F. M.S. 


May 6th, Miss EpttH F, GAYLorp, 
M. E. M., Mr. and Mrs. HusBarp, 
Union Church, Peking, (ret.)., W. R. 
CUNNINGHAM, M.D., Am. Pres, Miss, 


DEPARTURES. 


April 21st, Rev. and Mrs. A. 
LEY to England via Siberia, Mr. and 
Mrs. K. R. ANDERSON and two chil- 
dren and Miss B. M. P. PETrEeRsSON, 
to Sweden via Siberia. All C. I. M. 


May 3rd, Mr. and Mrs, P. QO. 
OLESON and child, Mrs. W. RICcnH- 
ARDSON and Misses E. CULVERWELL, 
H. M, KOLKENBECK and C. M. 
Low to England via Siberia, Miss E. 
FORRLER to Germany via Siberia, 
all C., I. M.; Miss D. M. SHAFFER, 
Un, Ev. Church Mission, 


May 9th. Miss E. B. Faunce, Am, 
Pres. Miss, So. | 


May 11th, Rev. T. A. and Mrs, 
POLHILL and two children, C. I. M., 
to England via Siberia. 


May 1sth, Mrs. O. L, KILBORN and 
son, Can. Pres. Miss. 


May r9th, Mr. A. W. BILLING, wife 
and three children, M. E. M., for — 
U. S. A.; Mrs. Faris and children, 
Mrs. THOMPSON, Am. Pres. Miss., 
Miss NasH, Can. Pres, Miss., Mr. and 
and Mrs. PYLKEKANEN and children, 
Polish Mission, 


May 24th, Mrs. F. C. CARTER and 
child, Ch, and M. Allance. 
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